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SENATOR PIERCE BUTLER’S NOTES OF THE DEBATES 
ON JAY'S TREATY 


Edited by Eucenr F. Kramer ° 


The record kept by Scuth Carolina’s Senator Pierce Butler of the Senate 
debates on Jay’s Treaty in June 1795 is an important addition to our knowl- 
edge of the treaty. Although few phases of our early history have been as 
thoroughly studied as has Jay’s Treaty, relatively little was known of the 
Senate debates leading to its ratification. Until Butler’s notes were found, the 
main source for the debates was the Journal of the Executive Proceedings of 
the Senate. Unfortunately, it lacks the detailed statements made by various 
senators, and historians have had to supplement its bare outlines with private 
letters of leading figures of the period. 


Pierce Butler’s bitter opposition to the treaty is clearly shown in his record 
of the debates and in his two letters to James Madison, to whom he sent the 
record. Butler apparently hoped that Madison, then a member of the House 
of Representatives, could use the material to defeat the treaty in the House. 
This explains why Butler’s notes are in the Madison-Rives Papers in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. 


The notes cover the period from June 12 through June 18, 1795. Butler 
was not present on June 8 when President George Washington sent the treaty 
to the Senate. Apparently the minutes for June 9, 10, and 11 were also sent 
to James Madison, but they have not been found. The story of the stormy 
session of June 24, when the Senate voted 20-10—a bare two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution—to ratify the treaty, is also missing. 


Pierce Butler was born in County Carlow, Ireland, in 1744. He came to 
America as a major in the British 29th Regiment, but resigned his commis- 
sion after marrying a South Carolina belle. He then turned to politics and 
planting, and despite his social standing and military background, championed 
the back country democracy. Although Butler as a person tended to be harsh, 
abrupt and rather difficult to deal with, he was quite popular among the 
people. During the Revolution he served as a soldier and as a South Carolina 
delegate to the Continental Congress. Butler remained an independent through- 
out most of his political career. Needless to say, this course did not endear 
him to either political party after 1789, but history is indebted to him for it 
because his stubbornness caused him to record the Senate debates on Jay’s 


* Associate Curator of History, New York State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y. 
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Treaty and to send them to Madison even though the Senate had ordered 
strict secrecy. 1 


June 12, Friday. 


Judge Livermore moved for the reading of the treaty paragraph | 


by paragraph. 

Mr. Tazewell moved for publishing the treaty and was seconded by 
Mr. Bloodworth. 

S. Livermore opposed the publication of the treaty by a long un- 
connected speech. 

Mr. Ellsworth supported Mr. Livermore. 

Mr. Marshall being absent when Mr. Tazewell made his motion 


[to publish the treaty] asked leave to withdraw when the question was 
called for by Mr. Martin. 


Mr. Tazewell would not agree to this and desired leave to com- | 


municate to Mr. Marshall his motion which he did, and in a speech 
enlarged on the reasons he first gave for publicity. 

Mr. Burr supported Mr. Tazewell, but altered the motion so as not 
to publish the treaty but to give liberty to gentlemen of the Senate to 
consult with whom they may judge proper on the articles of the treaty. 

Mr. Ellsworth opposed Mr. Burr’s motion. 

Mr. Jackson observed that Mr. Ellsworth misstated Mr. Burr’s mo- 
tion when he supported in preference to Mr. Tazewell’s, it was accord- 
ingly given to the Chair [Vice-President John Adams] in writing. Viz. 


That liberty be given to the Senate to consult confidentially with their | 


constitutents or others. 
Mr. Strong opposed the motion. 


Mr. King again pressed the Senate to proceed in discussing the 
treaty. 


Mr. Langdon supported Mr. Tazewell’s motion. 
Mr. Burr maintained the necessity of his motion by a short speech. 


1The Senators were: William Bingham (Pa.), Timothy Bloodworth (N.C.), 
William Bradford (R.I.), Jacob Brown (S.C.), John Brown (Ky.), Aaron Burr 
(N.Y.), Pierce Butler (S.C.), George Cabot (Mass.), Oliver Ellsworth (Conn.), 
Theodore Foster (R.I.), Frederick Frelinghuysen (N.J.), James Gunn (Ga.), 
Rufus King (N.Y.), John Langdon (N.H.), Henry Latimer (Del.), Samuel Liver- 
more (N.H.), Humphrey Marshall (Ky.), Alexander Martin (N.C.), Stephen Mason 
(Va.), Elijah Paine (Vt.), Richard Potts (Md.), Moses Robinson (Vt.), James 
Ross (Pa.), John Rutherford (N.J.), Caleb Strong (Mass.), Henry Tazewell (Va.), 
Jonathon Trumbull (Conn.) and John Vining (Del.). 
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Mr. Brown moved to postpone the motion one day. 
Seconded by Mr. Tazewell. 


Mr. Butler moved that if the first motion is postponed, to postpone 
business generally until morning. 

Negatived. 

[Burr’s motion was held over until the following day. See below, 
June 13.] 

Mr. Livermore tried to explain how the Senate ought to proceed. 

Mr. Butler moved that the sense of the Senate be taken on the con- 
stitutionality of the Executive entering into any treaty without the advice 
of the Senate. 

Not seconded. 

Mr. Tazewell in a speech opposed agreeing to the 2d Article both 
as to the law of nations and the intent of the Article.? 

Mr. Ross expressed a belief that no grants other than old French 
grants existed as to the land around the [border] Posts. 


8d Article taken into consideration.’ 


Mr. Martin wished some information respecting the limits of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., expressing doubt as to the reciprocity of this article. 

Mr. Ellsworth did not know the limits of the Hudson’s Bay District, 
but said it was in a cold unhospitable climate, besides it has long been 
vested in the Hudson Bay Company. 

Mr. Brown said he has taken some pains to inform himself by an 
article of the Treaty of Utrecht: all waters running into the Hudson Bay 
are considered as passing through the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
He therefore objected to the Article for hence, said he, the territory of 
the Lake of the Woods will belong to the Hudson Bay Company. 

Mr. Ellsworth supported Mr. King’s opinion. [To continue discus- 
sing the treaty.] 

Mr. Brown again opposed it, alleging that the regulation giving 
egress and ingress would enable the Indians to be always easily supplied 
with arms and ammunition at the British Posts. Therefore the great 
object the U. S. had in acquiring the Posts—peace with the Indians—is 
rendered as precarious as before. 


2 This article provided for British evacuation of the border posts in June 1796. 
For the text of the treaty see the standard account, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s 
Treaty (MacMillan, New York, 1923). 

8 Article 3 provided for free passage of Canadian trappers and Indians into 
the American northwest. 
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Mr. Ellsworth again advocated the article, says that the Indians 
would pass as wild beasts, it is therefore better to legalize it. It is true 
the Indians will go to British posts for arms and other things, but who 
can prevent it. The Indians on our side will go there as well as the In- 
dians on the British side and we cannot, said he, prevent it. 

Mr. Strong said the Indians were entitled to go where they chose. 


Mr. Langdon said the English will, by the water intercourse allowed 
them, ever engross the Indian trade. 


Mr. Ellsworth supported the 3d article. 

Mr. Strong supported it in a short speech. 

Mr. Ellsworth again supported it. 

Mr. Bloodworth opposed it. 

Mr. Ross again opposed it. 

Mr. Livermore tried to support it. 

Mr. Brown questioned the propriety of the Article. 
Mr. King supported it. 

Mr. Burr opposed it. 

Mr. Livermore made a strange incoherent speech in favor of it. 
Mr. King supported it. 


June 13, Saturday. 


Mr. Burr’s motion to rescind the order of secrecy, so far as the same 
might deprive the members consulting with individuals, was renewed. 


Mr. Ellsworth renewed his opposition by an artful presentation. 


Mr. Jackson in favor of the motion took a review of the motives that 
induced the appointment of an Envoy Extraordinary [John Jay] and 
declared that he would not have voted for the appointment, had he 
known the turn the Negotiations would have taken. 


Mr. Strong opposed. 
Mr. Martin against the motion. 
Mr. Bloodworth in favor of a modification of the motion. 


Mr. Martin, irritated by something that fell from his colleague, 
made a warm speech against the motion. 


Mr. Tazewell supported it by pertinent observations. 
The motion was lost, 9 ayes, 20 nays. 


Ayes: Langdon, Robinson, Burr, Brown, Tazewell, Mason, Blood- 
worth, Jackson, Butler. 
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The 2d Article of the Treaty was read. ' 

Mr. Jackson expressed a disapprobation of the manner of wording 
it, alleging that ’ti] the final ratification, the British may give away the 
lands around the posts and quoted Vatel in support of his opinion. 

Mr. Ross was opposed in opinion to Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Ellsworth denied it. 


Mr. Ross said the cheapest communication with Indians is by the 
Hudson River. Of course the Americans will get the trade if equally 
industrious. 


June 15, Monday. 
The 8d Article was [again] taken into consideration. 


Mr. Tazewell made some observations to show that it would re- 
strict our commerce and affect our revenue. 


Mr. Ellsworth answered that the object of this Article was really 
to regulate inland navigation. 


Mr. Langdon was opposed to the Article on the ground of restrain- 
ing our vessels from entering their ports in America while they have 
free access to ours. 

Mr. Brown objected to letting the British have access to the Ameri- 
can ports in the Mississippi, they having no territory thereon. 

The 4th and 5th Articles read. No debate thereon. 

The 6th Article read.* 


Mr. Strong supported it by a vague profuse mode of puritanical 
reasoning and by Mr. Bloodworth. 


_ Mr. Ellsworth objected to the Article for not having a clause com- 
pensating for the Negroes taken away: yet closed his observations with 
saying that the Article is founded in justice. 


Mr. Butler opposed it. 

Mr. Ellsworth supported it. 

Mr. Jackson opposed it. 

Mr. Ross was in favor of the Article. 

Mr. Livermore supported it. 

Mr. Ross again supported it. 

It was supported and opposed repeatedly by the same gentlemen. 


_ ‘Articles 5 and 6 established joint commissions to study and settle the 
boundary and debt questions. 
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Articles 7th and 8th read and passed over. 

The 9th Article read.° 

Mr. Bloodworth made some observations on the grounds of re- 
ciprocity. 

Mr. Ross supported the Article. 

Mr. Martin opposed. 

Mr. Ellsworth supported. 

Mr. Jackson opposed. 

Mr. King supported. 

Mr. Burr opposed. 

Mr. Tazewell opposed. 

The 10th and 11th Articles read. 

The 12th read.® 

Judge Livermore supported this Article and explained that no Ameri- 


can vessel would or can carry molasses etc. [from the British West In- | 
dies] to Europe. 





| 


Mr. Ross opposed the Article as disagreeable to him without | 
reasoning. 

Mr. King did not oppose it, yet excused it from anxiety because of 
the British navigation system, they never before having made such con- 
cessions as in the present Treaty to any nation. He said he wished to | 
leave this one Article for future arrangement and to adopt the remainder | 
on which, he said, negotiation had been exhausted. 

Mr. Langdon opposed the Article from the narrow limitation of | 
tonnage. 

Mr. Ellsworth seconded the idea of Mr. King respecting the further 
discussion of this Article with the British cabinet says that no matter 
how solicitous he might be for the Treaty he wished to leave this Ar- 
ticle open. “What a Concession! this Article”, he said, a single and in- 
dependent one as it was only a concession on the part of Great Britain. 

Mr. Ross was for dividing the Treaty by taking the first 10 Articles. 
He was clear that the British considered this a grant. He wished the 
Senate to accept the first ten Articles absolute and to leave open any 


5 Article 9 guaranteed to Englishmen and Americans the right to hold property 
in each other’s country without discrimination. 

6 Article 12 gave the United States the right to trade with the West Indies 
but in ships under 70 tons. It also prohibited American trade with Europe in West 
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other that might cramp us, for discussion. He did not think, he said, that 
the whole Treaty should be rejected on account of this Article, by this 
mode. We should not embarrass ourselves with matters of commerce 
but secure tranquility. 

The 18th Article was read.’ 

Mr. Langdon objected to it as it deprives ourselves from coasting 
[trading] in India. 

Mr. Ellsworth advocated it. 

Mr. King supported it as a valuable one. 

Mr. Burr objected to it. 

Mr. Bingham, for the first time, explained the coasting trade; the 
trade to India, he said, was a free gift. 


June 17, Wednesday. 

Articles 14-15 were read.* 

The last was opposed by Mr. Langdon. 

Supported by Mr. King, Ellsworth, Cabot. 

The 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 Articles were read 
without any debate. 


June 18, Thursday. 

Mr. King’s motion was read. [King had moved for ratification on 
the 17th. See Journal of Executive Proceedings of the Senate.} 

Mr. Tazewell moved to adjourn ’til Monday. 

Opposed by Mr. Strong. 

Supported by Mr. Burr. 

Opposed and supported repeatedly by the same gentlemen—Mr. 
Ellsworth, Mr. King, Mr. Potts and Mr. Jackson. The question was lost. 

Mr. Ellsworth proceeded to examine the 12th Article and said the 
strongest objection was that part that restricts the export of our own 
cotton in our own bottoms. 

The 12th Article was defended by Mr. Bingham. 

Opposed by Mr. Langdon. 

Partially defended by Mr. Ellsworth. 


[Butler’s notes end here. The Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the 
Senate reveals that after June 18, there was no debate on the treaty until the 
24th, when the Senate ratified it.] 


7 Article 13 dealt with American trade with the East Indies. 
8 Articles 14 and 15 provided for English and Americans to trade and to own 
property in each other’s ports. 
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Senator Pierce Butler sent James Madison two covering letters with the 
summary of the Senate debates. Those letters contain important comments on 
the treaty and are an integral part of the record. 


Philadelphia 
June 17, 1795 
Dear Sir: 


My letter of last week covered a small part of the Treaty. I now 
enclose a few more of the Articles. Yesterday Mr. King after a labored 
apology for the conduct of the Envoy [Jay] with respect to the 12th 
Article proposed to leave that Article for future negotiation with Britain: 
hoping that the Senate would agree to all the other Articles. He was 
seconded by Mr. Ellsworth. For the first time I spoke on the Treaty I 





opposed generally the idea of getting a commitment of Senate before | 


we had read half of the Articles. The debate on the subject closed the 


business of yesterday, and this day, I presume it will be renewed. You | 


who know the characters will not be surprised at any attempt to draw 
the Senate into a commitment there, yet I must fear they will succeed 
and get us to adopt all the Articles except the 12th. Mr. Randolph [Sec- 
retary of State] expressed to me a wish that the Treaty, in toto be 
adopted. Believing him to be a good man in private life, I regret that 
he is so much the tool of party. 

A late arrival at New York brings information of a prospect of peace 
between France, Spain, Austria, Germany, Sardinia and the Provinces 
leaving Britain single to contend with the French. The French minister 
is in town, I have not seen him. 


I understand the Post goes but once a week so far Southerly as 
Fredericksburgh. 


I remain in very great esteem and regard. 
Yr. Most Obdt. Servant 
P. Butler. 


Philadelphia 
June 26, 1795 
Dear Sir: 


The Treaty passed the Senate with the enclosed Amendment on 
the 24th. You have the remainder of the Articles herewith. My first 
secretary has been confined to his bed some days. I was therefore obliged 
to get a new one, Secrecy has been required. I protested I would not 
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adhere to it. Mr. Mason made the same declaration.° You may make any 
use you think proper of the Articles except printing them which I be- 
lieve I said I would not do. 

If this business gives satisfaction in the States, I am very much mis- 
taken. I wish it may not sow the seeds of further discord. Much artifice 
and maneuvering was practised to keep the new recruits [Senators] in 
their ranks. All this quackery may pass for awhile but it will only be a 
means of increasing future evil; the mind of America cannot remain long 
hoodwinked, the citizens generally are too well informed and too active 
not to discover the frauds practising. 

I remain with sentiments of great esteem. 


Yr. Most Obdt. Servant 
P. Butler. 


® Senator Mason published the treaty in Bache’s Philadelphia Aurora on June 30. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN RUTLEDGE AND THE JAY TREATY of the 


_ becon 

By Grorce S. McCowan, Jr. Charl 

Emory University ' evacu 

In the summer and fall of 1795, the question of the confirmation of the | . 
appointment of a Chief Justice and a treaty with Great Britain became burn- | : 
ing issues on which rested the fate of a man and perhaps the survival of a | | 
nation. In the complex web of history these two questions became enmeshed, | : 
and the treaty was victorious at the expense of the man. The purpose of this 
paper is to trace the chain of events by which the question of the appointment | I 


of John Rutledge as Chief Justice became inextricably tied to the question of | troop 


the ratification of the Jay Treaty. | Gove 
In the summer of 1795 George Washington, president of the new | energ 
republic of the United States, received two important communications— | _ the re 


a letter from John Rutledge expressing his willingness to serve as Chief | and | 
Justice and a cabinet paper from Alexander Hamilton urging him to| Carol 
sign the treaty with Great Britain, recently ratified after bitter debate | lutiot 
by the Senate. Washington’s reaction was affirmative in both instances,| resen 
as well it might have been. John Rutledge had had a long and dis- the f 
tinguished career to which the Chief Justiceship was a fitting culmina-| form: 
tion. As one of South Carolina’s leading lawyers, Rutledge had been estab 
appointed attorney general of his province at the age of 35,1 and in the | Cour 
Commons House of Assembly he had served with great distinction. As | Supr 
a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress, he early became identified with | In F 
the movement of protest against the colonial policies of the British | Sout! 
ministry. In the First Continental Congress this South Carolina delegate 
supported the Galloway Plan in the hope of achieving a favorable re-| Cour 
conciliation with the Crown. His speeches at this time prompted Patrick | activ 
Henry to call him the greatest orator present at the Continental Con- | cons 
gress.? When the new government of South Carolina was established in | activ 


1776, her most distinguished delegate in the Continental Congress was! Elizz 
elected President of the Republic of South Carolina. Two years later, | enter 
when the constitution was revised to dis-establish the Anglican Church | knov 
and to substitute a Senate elected by the people for the Legislative | Unit 
Council, Rutledge resigned ostensibly on the grounds of the dangerously } bili 


nascent democratic tendencies of the new constitution. When the state | Wot 


1 For the facts in Rutledge’s life before the summer of 1795 the author has 
relied on the Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 258-60. 


* George Morgan, Patrick Henry (Philadelphia and London, 1929), p. 174. 
[ 10] 
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CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN RUTLEDGE AND THE JAY TREATY ll 


was threatened with invasion in January of 1779, the former president 
of the Republic was elected governor (which, in the meantime, had 
become the title of the state’s chief executive). Because the fall of 
Charleston was imminent and it was necessary for the government to 
evacuate, Governor Rutledge was given unprecedented powers 
to do all other matters and things which may be judged expedient and 
necessary to secure the liberty, safety and happiness of this state except 
taking away the life of a citizen without legal trial. Provided it does not 
extend to subject the militia to articles of war for the regulation of the 
continental or state troops.® 


In those dark days when South Carolina was overrun by the British 
troops, the government of the state was truly wherever the mobile 
Governor and his carriage happened to be. With great dexterity and 
energy Governor Rutledge performed the stupendous job of holding 
the revolutionary movement together, mediating between the local militia 
and the continental forces and acting as a liaison between the South 
Carolina revolutionaries and the Continental Congress. After the Revo- 
lution he resumed his law practice and returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of South Carolina. As a delegate to the Federal Convention, 
the former Governor once again entered the national scene, and after the 
formation of the national government, which he had no small part in 
establishing, he was appointed senior associate justice of the Supreme 
Court. Although Rutledge never actually served at a session of the 
Supreme Court, he presided over the session of the first Circuit Court. 
In February of 1791, he resigned to accept the post of Chief Justice of 
South Carolina. 

For the next four years, Rutledge presided with distinction over the 
Courts of Common Pleas and General Sessions. He seemed to take no 
active part in the politics of the period, and he had only a minor and 
conservative role in the hustling, gay social life of Charleston. This in- 
activity may have been occasioned by the death of his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Grimke, in 1792. In 1795, he seems to have determined to 
enter once again upon the pursuit of the honors of the state. The common 
knowledge that John Jay was soon to resign the Chief Justiceship of the 
United States prompted his letter to Washington announcing his avail- 
ability for that place. With equanimity and justifiable pride, Rutledge 
wrote to Washington: 

I have held many posts of high rank and great importance and have 
been under the necessity of refusing others; but they were offered spon- 


8 As quoted by Robert W. Barnwell, Jr., “Rutledge, ‘The Dictator’,” Journal of 
Southern History, VU, 276. 
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taneously and handsomely. I have reason to believe that I discharged al} 


| 


that I had with fidelity and honor. I never solicited a place, nor do I | 
mean this letter as an application. It is intended merely to apprise you | 


of what I would do if selected, and this I do, on an idea that you may 
have concluded from my resignation of my Continental Commission that 
it was my determination to remain always at home.* 


The day after receiving the letter quoted above, Washington made 


his decision. “Without hesitating a moment,” he wrote Rutledge, “.. . I | 
directed the Secretary of State to make you an official offer.”*® This ap- | 


pointment was, of course, subject to confirmation by the Senate, which 
was not due to meet until the following December. 

With a similar sense of urgency, but with much perturbation as 
well, Washington scrutinized the cabinet paper from Hamilton urging 
the expediency and indeed the crucial necessity of his signing the Jay 
Treaty. 

In May of 1794, Washington had commissioned Chief Justice John 
Jay to negotiate a Treaty of amity and commerce with Great Britain. 
Jay’s keen interest in an Anglo-American rapprochement and his long 
career in the foreign service qualified him as a competent negotiator. 
The failure of Jay’s mission might well have meant war; for the inter- 
national siuation had become so critical that in the early months of 1794 
Congress had provided for the construction of harbor fortifications, 
strengthened the artillery, and made provision for calling out 80,000 
militiamen. A long list of controversies between the two powers at last 
seemed to be developing into a crisis that might well lead to war. These 
differences involved British evacuation of the Northwest posts, neutral 
rights, compensation for the slaves carried off by the British during the 
Revolution, impressment of American seamen by the Royal Navy, and 
the demands of the Loyalists and British creditors for the pre-Revolu- 


tionary debts owed them by Americans. It was to provide for a peaceful | 


settlement of these differences that Jay had been dispatched to the 
Court of St. James. In its most significant articles, the Treaty that Jay 
concluded provided for the evacuation of the Northwest posts by the 
British, a mixed commission to settle the Northeast boundary, a com- 
mission to adjudicate the pre-Revolutionary debts due by American 
citizens to British creditors; the contraband list was extended, and British 


4 Rutledge to Washington, June 12, 1795. As quoted by Charles Warren, 
The Supreme Court in United States History (Boston, 1922), I, 127-28. 

5 Washington to Rutledge, July 1, 1795. John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings 
of Washington (Washington, 1940), XXXIV, 225-26. 
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trade with the United States was placed on a most favored nation basis.* 
The Treaty was conspicuous for its failure to mention longstanding 
American grievances, compensation for the slaves carried off by the 
British army, the impressment of American seamen, and the principle 
“free ships make free goods.” Washington, who on the one hand was 
well aware of the deficiencies of the Treaty and on the other hand of 
the strength it had given to the Republicans, as well as the split and 
agitation the Treaty had caused in the ranks of the Federalist party, had 
turned to Hamilton for advice. Hamilton took the long-term view that 
the real issue was the necessity of avoiding war with Great Britain. As 
he cogently stated in his cabinet paper to Washington: 

Well considered, the greatest interest of this country in its external 
relations, is that of peace. The more or less commercial advantages which 
we may acquire by particular treaties, are of far less moment. With peace, 
the force of circumstances will enable us to make our way sufficiently 
fast in trade. War at this time would give a serious wound to our growth 
and prosperity. Can we escape it for ten or twelve years or more we may 
then meet it without much inquietude, and may advance and support 
with energy and effect any just pretensions to greater commercial ad- 
vantages than we may now enjoy.’ 


Convinced of the necessity and urgency of the situation as pictured by 
Hamilton, Washington approved the Treaty. 

Meanwhile, news of the contents of the Treaty had leaked out into 
the press. The seal of secrecy imposed by a resolution of the Senate was 
violated by Stephen T. Mason, a senator from Virginia, who transmitted 
an entire copy of the Treaty to the Philadelphia Aurora on the 29th 
June.* A flame of protest, ignited and fanned by the Republican press 
and the pro-French element, swept throughout the nation. In the sum- 
mer heat of Charleston, where John Rutledge awaited the reply of his 
letter to Washington, the fervent gazettes poured further streams of 
vehement protest upon the Treaty. There was a great storm of popular 
indignation, which culminated in the burning in effigy of those whom 
the mob considered the six leading supporters of the Treaty—John Jay, 
John Adams, Timothy Pickering, Jacob Read and William Loughton 


6 See Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s Treaty, A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy 
(New York, 1924), pp. 252-71. 

7 Hamilton to Washington, July 9, 1795. Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The Works 
of Alexander Hamilton (New York and London, 1903), VI, 176-77. 

8 George Gibbs, Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John 
Adams, Edited From the Papers of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of Treasury (New 
York, 1846), I, 206. 
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Smith.* It was felt necessary to protect the home of the Federalist Sena- | statet 
tor Jacob Read ?° with an armed guard.” | abe 
A notification was placed in the gazette urging the citizens to meet | a 
at the Exchange to consider the Treaty and the action which should be | dupl 
taken on it. The elderly Christopher Gadsden,** who in the Revolution- P’ 
ary days had been called the Samuel Adams of South Carolina and was 
now a moderate Federalist, was elected Chairman of the Assembly." | i : 
Because of the infirmities of age Gadsden accepted the chairmanship as | foes 
an honorary tribute only, and adjourned the meeting to St. Michael’s 
Church, where another Federalist, John Mathews,’® was chosen chair- ied 
man for the effective carrying out of the business before the assemblage." nae 
Chief Justice Rutledge rose and gave the keynote address of the| |. 
day.’* He considered that the treaty exhibited falsifications, improprie-| ,. ., 
ties and carelessness in form. In the first instance, Rutledge contended | ;;.,, 
that the title was a perversion in terms, for the document was not a/ gic 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation but rather a “humble ac-| 
knowledgment of our dependence upon his majesty.” The agreement was 443. | 
a “humble surrender of our rights and privileges, for so much of gracious Supt 
favor as he [the king] should be pleased to grant.” Moreover, Rutledge Justi 
cited several instances of the improper use of words throughout “the },,,. 
puerile production.” In particular he alluded to the promise of with-|  4,,,, 
drawal of the British troops from the Western posts. The phrase should 
not have been His Majesty “will” withdraw his troops, but rather “shall” inal 
withdraw his troops; for the word “will” implied that it was a favor.|  «,. | 
Again, Rutledge felt that there was an inexcusable vagueness in such att 
® David Duncan Wallace, The History of South Carolina (New York, 1934), upo! 
Il, 354. trick 


10 Jacob Read (1752-1816). Member of the Continental Congress, one time ficat 
speaker of the House of Representatives of South Carolina and Federalist U. S. 
Senator, 1795-1801. DAB, XV, 425-26. 

11 Wallace, History of South Carolina, Il, 354. ; 

12 Philadelphia Aurora, July 29, 1795. duti 

13 Christopher Gadsden (1724-1805). As a famous Charleston revolutionary wert 
leader, he was a member of the South Carolina Assembly, the Stamp Act Congress, 
the Continental Congress, and in the 1790’s an active supporter of the Federalists, 

DAB, VII, 82-83. 
14 Philadelphia Aurora, July 29, 1795. a 


i : 
15John Mathews (1744-1802). Delegate to the Continental Congress and Goo 


mad 


one time governor of South Carolina. From 1791 to 1797 he was judge of the | a 
Court of Equity of South Carolina. He was a brother-in-law of John Rutledge. he a 
DAB, XII, 404-05. ut 

16 Philadelphia Aurora, July 29, 1795. oe 


11 Jbid. 
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statements as “it is uncertain whether the river Mississippi extends so 
far northward as the Lake of the Woods as to be intersected by a line 
drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods.” ** The speaker pointed 
to numerous instances of the improper use of words and of intended 
duplicity in the Treaty. 

Turning to criticism of specific provisions of the Treaty, Rutledge 
argued that Jay should have demanded an unconditional relinquishment 
of the Western posts as a prerequisite to the drawing up of a treaty with 
Great Britain. The territory guarded by these posts had been won by 
conquest during the war with Great Britain, and it was, therefore, a gross 
insult to refer to the territory as assigned by the Treaty of Peace. The 
first article proclaiming friendship and peace to people of every degree 
was improper; for it thereby included those persons under banishment 
or amercement. Rutledge objected also to the appointment of commis- 
sioners to settle the debts owed to British creditors; for this provision 
indicated a certain lack of confidence in the state courts and an un- 
warranted want of confidence in the Supreme Court. Understandably, 
this special delegation of a function clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court was especially irritating to the aspirant to the Chief 
Justiceship. That such a concession had been made by a man who was 
himself Chief Justice was especially galling to the upholders of the au- 
thority of federal judicial power.’® 

Rutledge contended that the article dealing with the West Indian 
trade was the only article which implemented the principle of reciprocity, 
“an idea requisite in the very conception of a treaty.” *° It was the only 
article that possessed even the appearance of conferring an advantage 
upon the United States, and this article was essentially a deception, a 
trick that added insult to injury. Certainly, there was considerable justi- 
fication in Rutledge’s view that the trading and carrying concessions 
made to the United States in this article were founded on a deception. 

Trading rights providing against any discrimination in tonnage 
duties or duties on exports and a considerable share in the carrying trade 
were granted. However, the advantages from these concessions were 


18 [bid. 

19 The federal courts were adjudicating cases involving British debts in a 
manner consistent with the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. The British minister, 
George Hammond, admitted that there was no cause for complaint against the 
federal courts in any district but that of Virginia. As Bemis has pointed out: 
“As a negotiator Jay should have upheld the honor of the judicial court over which 
he presided by insisting on its competence to interpret the treaty and on the 
sufficiency of its justice.” Bemis, Jay’s Treaty, p. 259. 

20 Philadelphia Aurora, July 29, 1795. 
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more than counterbalanced by the provisions which limited American 
ships engaged in the West Indian trade to seventy tons and prohibited 
them from carrying any molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton from 
the Islands or from the United States or to any port of the world except 


the United States. As Bemis has pointed out, the effect of this article | 


was to release badly needed tonnage from the trade between the Islands 
and the United States and to deliver over to British ships the European 
carriage of the principal West Indian products. Ultimately the Senate 
was, in effect, to uphold Rutledge’s view and reject the article respect- 
ing the West Indian trade.** Rutledge approved of the intention im- 
plicit in the Treaty to secure to the British creditors their debts in the 
United States. This was justice, and “he was for allowing them their just 
demand.” ** 


In an unfortunate display of oratorical excess, Rutledge lavished | 


encomiums upon France, expressed a preference for war rather than the 
Treaty, and stated that dearly as he loved Washington he would rather 
see him dead than to see him sign the Treaty. Yet, according to the only 


surviving newspaper account of Rutledge’s speech, oratorical fervor and | 


energy were employed “to advise a calm, firm and decisive line of con- 
duct and the most deliberate and cool discussion.” * 

After Rutledge had concluded his speech, the assembly determined 
to hold an election to choose a fifteen-man committee to take into con- 
sideration the impending Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation 
between the United States and Great Britain. All residents of Charleston 


who were citizens of the United States over 21 years of age were en- | 


titled to vote in the election, which was held at the Exchange that after- 
noon from three to seven and from eight to twelve on the 17th of July. 
In this election John Rutledge and Christopher Gadsden received the 
largest number of votes, each polling 792.5 The statement of the com- 


21 This is a view that Samuel F. Bemis developed in his Jay Treaty, A Study 
in Commerce and Diplomacy. 

22 Philadelphia Aurora, July 29, 1795. 

23 Ibid. 

24 [bid. 

25 Philadelphia Aurora, August 11, 1795. The members of the committee and 
the number of votes they received were as follows: 


1. Christopher Gadsden-792 9. John Mathews—440 

2. John Rutledge-792 10. Thomas Norris—429 

3. David Ramsay—-775 11. Thomas Jones—411 

4, Edward Rutledge-757 12. William Johnston—379 
5. Charles C. Pinckney-—571 13. John Bee Holmes—372 
6. Thomas Tudor Tucker—566 14. John Rutledge, Jr.—345 
7. Aedanus Burke-545 15. John Pringle-295 

8. William Washington—480 
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mittee was one of severe, but unimpassioned, criticism ** and in con- 
clusion, recommended an address to the President beseeching him not to 
approve the Treaty. 


Less than two weeks after serving on this committee of protest, John 
Rutledge, the newly appointed Chief Justice, sailed from Charleston to 
the seat of government, arriving in Philadelphia in time for the summer 
session of the Supreme Court.?? Meanwhile, the news of his speech and 
his stand on the Treaty had spread throughout the country. The Republi- 
can newspapers, such as the Aurora, adopted him as their champion, 
while Federalist supporters of the Treaty expressed vehement indigna- 
tion, which was to develop into personal slander of Rutledge. Before 
Rutledge arrived in Philadelphia, Oliver Wolcott ?* wrote Hamilton ex- 
pressing mortification that under the circumstances Rutledge had been 
appointed Chief Justice. So decisive and so damning did Wolcott deem 
Rutledge’s stand on the Treaty that he considered it “a favor of heaven 
that the commission is not opened and I presume it will not be.” ?® Oliver 
Ellsworth®* wrote Wolcott expressing surprise that “John Rutledge should 
act like a devil” in regard to the Treaty.** Wolcott replied that it was dif- 
ficult after Rutledge had arrived not to commission him. With a resigned 
air he added, “If the evil is without remedy I suppose we must make 
the most of it.*? 


Meanwhile, at the opening session of the Supreme Court for the 
summer term, a commission, dated the Ist of July, 1795, was read by 
which, during the recess of Congress, John Rutledge was appointed 
Chief Justice until the end of the next session of the Senate.** The 


26 Philadelphia Aurora, August 7, 1795. 

27 Philadelphia Aurora, August 11, 1795. 

28 Oliver Wolcott (1760-1833), Auditor of the Federal Treasury, Comptroller 
and finally Secretary of Treasury 1795-1800. As Hamilton’s right hand man he was 
a strong High Federalist. DAB, XX, 443-45. 

29 Wolcott to Hamilton, July 28, 1795. John C. Hamilton, ed., The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1850), I, 24. 

30 Oliver Ellsworth (1745-1807). A member of the Continental Congress, 
member of the Constitutional Convention, Federalist Senator from Connecticut 
1789-1796. In 1796 he was appointed Chief Justice to succeed Rutledge. DAB, 
VI, iii-15. 

31 Oliver Ellsworth to Wolcott, August 15, 1795. As quoted by Gibbs, Federal 
Administration, p. 225. 

82 Wolcott to Oliver Ellsworth, August 20, 1795. As quoted by Gibbs, Federal 
Administration, p. 226. 

33 B. R. Curtis, Reports of Decisions in the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Boston, 1855), I, 127. 
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newly commissioned Chief-Justice then took his rightful place at the 
head of the court. Two cases came before the court in the summer of 
1795—Talbot v. Jansen and United States v. Richard Peters.** 

The events in the life of the Chief Justice between the close of the 
summer session of the Supreme Court and the 15th of December, when 
his appointment was presented to the Senate for its consideration, are 
extremely vague. By a letter from William Loughton Smith,** it can be 
substantiated that Rutledge had returned to Charleston from Phila- 
delphia on the 8th of September.** During the fall he set out to ride the 
Southern circuit, a strenuous and arduous task which had to be accom- 


plished by horseback over extremely poor roads. The press reported his | 


arriving in Augusta, Georgia, to hold court on the 21st of November.” 
Shortly after, on his way to preside over the circuit court in North Caro- 
lina he was taken ill in Camden, South Carolina.** He returned from 
Camden to Charleston, where he heard the fateful news of the decision 
of the Senate. 





Throughout the late summer and fall of 1795, as the Federalist 
supporters of the Jay Treaty sought to sell it to the country, the Chief | 


Justice became an increasingly controversial figure. In a series of articles 


in the New York Argus, signed “Camillus,” Hamilton, writing in defense | 
of the Treaty, especially attacked the gentleman from South Carolina, | 


who in “a delirious rage” ** had argued that Great Britain should have 
relinquished the Western posts as a prerequisite to the negotiation of 
any treaty.*° 

Ominously Hamilton asked, in reference to Rutledge’s statement 
that in the instance of the posts Jay had prostrated the rights of freemen 
at the foot of royalty—“what are we to think of the state of mind which 
could produce so extravagant a sally?” *" In a footnote, however, Hamil- 
ton added with some equivocation: 


84 Warren, The Supreme Court, I, 133. 

85 William Loughton Smith (1758-1812). Federalist Congressman from 
Charleston District of South Carolina from 1789 to 1797 and minister to Portugal 
from 1797 to 1801. Prominent South Carolina lawyer, the Chairman of the Com- 


mittee of Ways and Means in the House and author of many political pamphlets. 
DAB, XVII, 365-66. 


— 


86 William Smith to Oliver Wolcott, September 8, 1795. Gibbs, Federal | 


Administration, I, 230. 
37 Philadelphia Aurora, December 28, 1795. 
38 [bid., December 23, 1795. 
39 Lodge, Hamilton’s Works, V, 235. 
40 [bid. 
41 Ibid., p. 236. 
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No man in the habit of thinking well of Mr. Rutledge’s head or 
heart but must have felt, at reading the passages of his speech which 
have been published, pain, surprise and mortification. I regret the occa- 
sion, and the necessity of the animadversion.*? 


Rutledge lost his olympian position of a proud, preeminently hon- 
ored and respected first citizen. He was now a highly controversial figure 
whose very sanity was questioned. For the first time in his life, he was 
the object of openly slurring remarks, and these from his former asso- 
ciates among the Federalists. With biting sarcasm William R. Davie ** 
wrote to Justice James Iredell: ** 

I will be obliged to you to let me know what Justice rides the South- 
ern circuit. If your Chief Justice raves on the bench as he does at a town 
meeting we shall be highly edified.® 


The Republican papers, such as the Aurora, praised his speech and some 
papers, such as the Salem Gazette, attempted a defense of the Chief Jus- 
tice.“ Although the Republicans in the Senate tried to thwart the efforts 
of the Federalists to prevent confirmation of his appointment, their de- 
fense was lacking in spirit, for Rutledge, even as a renegade, was defi- 
nitely of the other camp. They could expect only limited dividends from 
supporting this discredited Federalist. 


In South Carolina the judicious Charles Coatesworth Pinckney *' 
lamented the split that the Jay Treaty had created in the Federalist party. 
William Loughton Smith, whose able and spirited defense of the Treaty 
had done much to win over many South Carolina Federalists who were 


42 Ibid. 

43 William R. Davie (1756-1820). Revolutionary hero, member of the Federal 
Convention, Federalist leader in North Carolina, Governor and Peace Commissioner 
to France in 1799. DAB, V, 98-99. 

44 James Iredell (1751-1799). North Carolina political leader and strong 
supporter of the Constitution and the Federal Government. Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court 1790-99. DAB, IX, 492-93. 

45 William R. Davie to James Iredell, September 4, 1795. As quoted by 
Griffith J. McRee, The Life of James Iredell (New York, 1949), p. 254. 

46 Warren, The Supreme Court, I, 132-33. 

47 Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (1746-1825). South Carolina political leader, 
major-general, delegate to the Federal Convention, distinguished lawyer, strong 
Federalist. He was offered many positions in the Washington and Adams administra- 
tions and served on the famous Commission to France which culminated in the 
XYZ Affair. He was the Federalist candidate for President in 1804 and 1808. It 
is not without significance and is a tribute to Pinckney’s political perspicacity that 
Pinckney, although elected by a large number of votes to serve on the Charleston 
Committee to draw up a protest against the Jay Treaty, declined to serve. 
DAB, IX, 524-25. 
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initially opposed to it, wrote in a conciliatory vein. “His [Mr. Rutledge’s] 

conduct on that occasion must have surprised his friends. I believe he 

sincerely repents.” * In November, a little less than a month before the 

action of the Senate, former Senator Ralph Izard *° urged the confirma- 
tion of Rutledge’s appointment: 

I most sincerely hope that the Senate will agree to the nomination, 

. . . I am of the opinion that no man in the United States would execute 

the office of Chief Justice with more ability and integrity than he would.® 


Izard supplies a noteworthy judgment as to the question of Rut- 
ledge’s sanity. He states that after the death of Rutledge’s wife in 1793 
“his mind was frequently deranged so as to be in a great measure de- 
prived of his senses.” ** However, Izard adds that he has been frequently 
in company with the Chief Justice who has returned from Philadelphia, 
and he “finds him completely altered.” °? Thus we have Izard’s testimony 
of the mental fitness of Rutledge less than a month before the decision 
of the Senate. Senator Jacob Read, who voted for Rutledge’s appoint- 
ment, acted as legal counsel in the case of Talbot v. Jansen,** which has 
been discussed earlier. Thus he had first hand opportunity to observe 
the mental competence of Rutledge to serve as Chief Justice. That two 
men of the status and integrity of Ralph Izard and Jacob Read, both of 
whom had excellent opportunities to observe Rutledge, would have 
supported for Chief Justice a man who was mentally incompetent to 
fulfill the position is a notion too absurd to be credible. 


The day before the vote in the Senate on the appointment of Rut- 
ledge, Hamilton wrote Rufus King ™ in reply to his inquiry as to the 
opinion of the de facto leader of the Federalist party on the question of 
the Chief Justiceship.** Hamilton apologized for the delay and admitted 





48 William Smith to Oliver Wolcott, September 8, 1795. Gibbs, Federal Ad- | 


ministration, I, 230. 

49 Ralph Izard (cl1741-1804). Wealthy planter, Rovolutionary leader and Sena- 
tor from South Carolina from 1789 to 1795. DAB, IX, 524-25. 

50 Ralph Izard to Jacob Read, November 17, 1795. As quoted in the Charles- 
ton Year Book (1886), “Appendix”, pp. 340-41. 

51 [bid. 

62 Ibid. 

63 Warren, The Supreme Court, 1, 133. 


54 Rufus King (1755-1828). Distinguished member of Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation, delegate to the Federal Convention, United States Senator j 


from New York 1789-1796, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain 1796-1803 and 
Federalist Vice-Presidential candidate 1804 and 1808. DAB, X, 398-400. 


55 Hamilton to Rufus King, December 14, 1795. Lodge, Hamilton’s Works, 


pp. 76-77. 
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that he realized his reply might have come too late. Hamilton thought 
that if it had been only his “impudent sally upon a certain occasion” he 
would have been inclined to confirm Rutledge’s appointment. On the 
other hand, the Federalist leader affirmed that the question was a per- 
plexing one and that his mind had several times fluctuated. He repeated 
the current rumors concerning Rutledge’s sanity and urged that inquiry 
should be made as to their veracity. He pointed out that in consequence 
of “certain probable events” it was especially important that the judiciary 
should be well composed. In conclusion, he stated: 
Reflection upon this in its various aspects weighs heavily upon my 
mind against Mr. Rutledge upon the accounts I have received of him 
and balances very weighty considerations the other way.®* 


In effect, Pontius Pilate had washed his hands and Rutledge was given 
over for judgment to the American Sanhedrin. Washington gave no indi- 
cation that he wished to revoke his choice for Chief Justice, and accord- 
ingly submitted the appointment to the Senate on December the 10th.°’ 


Five days later, in a heated debate the Senate considered the con- 
firmation of Rutledge as Chief Justice. The appointment was rejected 
by a vote of fourteen to ten, eight Senators being absent.®* 


The Jeffersonians used their votes for Rutledge to strike one last 
blow, one more protest against the Treaty. Aaron Burr must have found 
himself in an odd position in supporting a man who was in many ways 
the antithesis of his own character and his own political philosophy. 
Certainly, there was much irony in the fact that Rutledge, who had re- 
jected the South Carolina Constitution of 1778, one of the most con- 
servative of all the early state constitutions, on the ground that it was 


56 Ibid. 

57 Executive Journal of the Senate. 10th Session (1795). December 10, 1795. 

58 Ibid., December 15, 1795. 

The breakdown of the vote is as follows: 

AFFIRMATIVE (10). Republican: Timothy Bloodworth, N.C.; John Brown, Ky.; 
Aaron Burr, N.Y.; Pierce Butler, S.C.; John Langdon, N.H.; Alexander Martin, N.C.; 
Stevens T. Mason, Va.; Moses Robinson, Vt.; Henry Tazewell, Va. Federalist; 
Jacob Read, S.C. 

NecativE (14). Federalist: William Bingham, Pa.; George Cabot, Mass.; 
Oliver Ellsworth, Conn.; Theodore Foster, R.I.; Frederick Frelinghuysen, N.J.; 
Rufus King, N.Y.; Henry Latimer, Del.; Samuel Livermore, N.H.; Humphrey 
Marshall, Ky.; Elijah Paine, Vt.; James Ross, Pa.; John Rutherford, N.J.; Calib 
Strong, Mass.; Jonathan Trumbull, Conn. 

AsseNT SENATORS (8). Republican: James Gunn, Ga.; Josiah Tattnall, Ga.; 
John Henry, Md.; William Blount, Tenn.; William Cocke, Tenn. Federalist; John 
Edgar Howard, Md.; John Vining, Del.; William Bradford, R.I. 
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too democratic, should now find his supporters among the most demo- 
cratic elements in the nation. In what strange company was the ardent 
Federalist, Jacob Read, when he cast his vote for Rutledge! Read, to- 
gether with Izard and Pinckney, sought to mitigate dissension in the 
local Federalist party occasioned by opposition to the Treaty. To bring 
the initial leader of this opposition securely back within the fold would 
have done much to unite local Federalists and avoid the embarrassment 
of the spurning by the Federalists of one of South Carolina’s most in- 
fluential leaders. Washington, out of friendship and respect for one of 
the old guard of the Revolutionary movement, and probably also moti- 
vated by his continued effort to avoid party bitterness and animosity, 
manifested a similar conciliatory attitude. 

And what of the man thus caught and defeated in the rising spirit 
of party unity and party struggle? Rutledge was a man of great pride, 
and this humiliating defeat at the end of a long career of public service 
seems to have broken his spirit and perhaps agitated a latent mental 
condition. Two weeks after the Senate’s vote of rejection, a report 
reached the federal capital that Rutledge had been involved in disas- 
trous financial transactions.°® Two days after Christmas of 1795, the 
former Chief Justice attempted to commit suicide by flinging himself 
from Gibb’s Bridge at Old Captain Blake’s Wharf, South Bay. After he 
was forcibly dragged from the water, he said with dignity that “he had 
long been a Judge and he knew no law that forbid a man to take away 
his own life” and “if he had not been prevented he would by this time 
have been happy.® But fate allowed Rutledge not even the solace of 
death in the moment of his ignominy. He retired from public life and 
became a genial old figure often seen going to and from old St. Michael's 
until his death five years later. Under a tombstone bearing no epitaph, 
he was buried in the graveyard of St. Michael’s only a few yards from 
the spot where he made his costly and famous speech on the Jay Treaty. 


Aware of the necessity of avoiding war, Hamilton and the Federal- 
ists had rallied behind the Jay Treaty. Indirectly the Treaty saved the 
Hamiltionian financial program, settled the most outstanding and ex- 
plosive differences between Great Britain and the United States, and 
provided a basis for the solution of Anglo-American difficulties, the rock 

59 Benjamin Moodie to Jacob Read, December 29, 1795. Miscellaneous Mss, 
New York Public Library. 


6° William Read to Jacob Read, December 29, 1795. Jacob Read Mss, 
Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina. 
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on which American prosperity of the next decade was founded. Through 
a unity and solidarity achieved through the Party, the Federalists not 
only fought for the confirmation of the Treaty in the national capital but 
also sought to meet the challenge of its opponents on the local level. 
Rutledge’s speech in opposition to the Treaty, though extreme and ill- 
timed, was based on a careful examination of the document, ‘suggested 
some objectionable features such as those concerning the West Indian 
trade, and pointed to the obvious fact that, on the whole, it was heavily 
weighted in favor of Great Britain. Certainly, Rutledge’s speech was a 
political indiscretion; however, the only serious charge that can be 
levied against him is that, although he had heretofore shown himself 
to be a statesman of great foresight, in this instance, he was guilty of 
taking a short-sighted view. 

In order to achieve the unity and greater solidarity needed to put 
the Treaty through, the more ardent, extreme High Federalists sought 
to make support of it the ultimate test of loyalty to the Federalist party. 
Rutledge’s speech on the Treaty seemed to them a betrayal of the ad- 
ministration, which had selected him for one of the highest positions 
in its power to confer. Thus, in the inextricable and inevitable mixture 
of good and evil which constitutes history, the party unity and party 
spirit, which had been ably and vigorously utilized to fight for the con- 
firmation and public acceptance of the Treaty, was turned upon itself 
and used to destroy one of the ablest supporters of the Federalists. 








WASHINGTON ALLSTON TO CHARLES SUMNER, 1841 
Edited by Atston Deas 


A letter of Washington Allston’s which turned up in London a few years 
ago, and which has recently been presented to the Carolina Art Association, 
is of rather unusual interest. Written in the winter of 1841, a year and a half 
before his death, it discusses his paintings in general and refers specifically to 
one of his potentially finer ones which, unfortunately, was never completed. 

This letter, written from Allston’s home in Cambridge Port (now Cam- 
bridge), and addressed to Charles Sumner, is dated 19 December, 1841. In 
asking advice of Sumner, a close friend of Channing, brother of the artist's 
first wife, the writer presumably was on fairly firm ground. The young Boston 
lawyer had but recently returned from an extended European tour, during 
which he had not only improved his education in foreign languages, but had 
also established social contacts with numerous prominent figures both on the 
continent and in Great Britain. He was not to enter politics until some ten 
years later, and the urbane and polished traveller was popular in the most 
cultured circles of the city. No one at that time foresaw how he would develop 
those impassioned diatribes in behalf of the anti-slavery crusade which aroused 
such hostility in the South, and even alienated many of the better class of 
Bostonians. 

The editor does not know whether or not Sumner’s reply to Allston’s letter 
is included in the Dana collection of the artist’s correspondence, but while it 
would doubtless make good reading, it would be of no importance as far as 
the principal matter at stake was concerned, since Allston and his client, Lord 
Morpeth, apparently reached a mutually satisfactory agreement without delay. 

We quote Allston’s letter in its entirety. 


Cambridge Port, 19 Dec. 1841. 
My dear sir, 

I have lived so long out of the world, that I find myself somewhat 
astray from the current of its usages. In my time when in Europe a visit 
to an Artist was not expected to be returned. Now, as I consider Lord 
Morpeth’s visit to have been rather to the Artist than the man, I am in 
doubt whether a return-call would not be like a bow out of place. I 
wish only to show him a becoming respect. Will you have the kindness 
to inform me what I ought to do? 

I need not say how much pleased I was both with his Lordship and 
his visit. The simplicity of his manners must surprise some of our coun- 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 208-9. 
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try men who have formed their notions of an English nobleman from 
caricaturing novels. He does not oppress one with his condescension, 
but, with that true good-breeding which sits so gracefully on the better 
class of the English aristrocracy, he puts you at ease in a moment, at 
the same time that his refined address leaves no opening for vulgar 
familiarity. 

I am particularly gratified by the commission given me. My Pic- 
tures are my children, and I feel as if the desire of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Southerland (sic) to have another picture from me were but an 
extension of the kindness with which they regard the one they possess. 
Titania’s Court is one of my favourite compositions; and its destination 
could not be more to my mind. When the fulfilment of my present en- 
gagements shall have left me again free, I shall proceed with it con 
amore. 


When I observed, during your visit, that, when my pictures were 
once finished, I had little solicitude about them (or something to that 
effect) I did not mean to be understood as not caring whether they 
were liked or not; besides being untrue, that would have been a piece 
of coxcombery which, I trust, is foreign to my character; I have called 
them truly my “children’—and I would not be such an unnatural par- 
ent. What I meant, and intended to express was simply this: that, whilst 
I could not steel myself against a cold look on my labours during their 
progress—more especially when near the completion—I was quite an- 
other man when they were ended, and before the public; in other words, 
that I could then meet criticism with sufficient firmness. 


Believe me, dear sir, with sincere regard, 
yrs, 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


[Addressed] Charles Sumner Esqr, 4. Court Street, Boston. 


Allston’s brother-in-law, R. H. Dana, in his account of the visit, sup- 
plements the remarks of the artist: 

When Lord Morpeth was in Boston, in the winter of 1841, he called 
on Allston, and in the course of his conversation alluded to “Uriel in the 
Sun,” and the great delight his sister, the Duchess of Sutherland, took 
in having possession of it, and added, “She requested me to say to Mr. 
Allston that, if she might be so bold, she would esteem it a favor if she 
could have another picture from his hand.” And after examining various 
sketches, his Lordship added that if he might be allowed to dictate, he 
would suggest that it should be the “Court of Titania.” To this Allston 
assented, and in taking leave said: “Do me the honor of presenting my 
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compliments to the Duchess of Sutherland, and say to her Grace, if you 
please, that my pictures are my children, and as she has treated one of 
them with so much kindness and courtesy, I shall be most happy to 
commit another to her care.” ? 


Note how the artist relished the expression about his “children.” It occurs 
both in his letter and in Dana’s account. 

The price agreed upon was the then huge sum of five thousand pounds, 

an amount which would have “disembarassed him and enabled him to finish 
‘Belshazzar; would have taken him out of daily stress for money, and doubt- 
less, prolonged his life, by the assurance of a peaceful independence. 
But his conscience was imperious. He would accept the order only on condi- 
tion that the Duchess would wait until he had finished his great picture. This 
was an indefinite postponement, for ‘Belshazzar’ was then more unfinished 
than it was when he brought it to America, over twenty years before.” * 

Had “Belshazzar,” over which he spent so many frustrating years, been 
completed by the time of his death, his stipulation and delay might well have 
been more than justified, but as it turned out, neither this painting, nor that 
of “Titania’s Fairy Court,” ever passed beyond an unfinished state. Allston’s 
artistic reputation and the history of art in America are both the poorer by 
this sad mischance. 


2 Jared B. Flagg, The Life and Letters of Washington Allston (N. Y., 1892), 
p. 349. 
3 [bid., pp. 349-50. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WARTIME CORRESPONDENCE OF 
AUGUSTINE T. SMYTHE 


Augustine Thomas Smythe was born in Charleston, October 5, 1842, the 
son of the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D., and his wife Margaret, daughter of 
James Adger. He had been a brilliant pupil of the Sachleben School and was 
attending the South Carolina College when the war broke out. In January 
1861 he became a member of the company of the South Carolina College 
Cadets. This was sent to Charleston for the attack on Sumter, held in reserve 
on Mount Pleasant during the action, afterwards given duty on Sullivan’s 
Island, and returned to Columbia, where the students went back to their 
classes. It was called to active duty in the autumn and later disbanded. 

Smythe then enlisted in the 25th South Carolina Volunteer Infantry and 
in October 1862 was transferred to the Signal Corps. He was in action at the 
capture of the Isaac Smith and participated in a number of other engagements 
in the Charleston vicinity, subsequently being stationed as observation signal- 
squadsman in St. Michael’s steeple. The steeple had become a target for the 
Federal guns but remained untouched, although the church itself was several 
times struck. For emergency descent, a rope ladder was supplied the men on 
duty. Smythe became so used to the enemy’s fire while serving in the steeple 
that when a fragment of shell knocked his pipe from his mouth one day in 
the yard of the Smythe home, 12 (now 18) Meeting Street, he was more 
exasperated at the breaking of the pipe than thankful for his own escape. 


When the Signal Corps decided to send up an observation balloon, Smythe 
was selected to make the first official ascent. The balloon, however, exploded 
before it could be used. He was charged with subsequent balloon trials con- 
ducted by Count Zeppelin which also proved impractical. Later he joined 
the 5th South Carolina Cavalry of Logan’s Brigade and won the rank of 
sergeant major. 


In June 1865 he married Louisa R. McCord of Lang Syne Plantation and 
Columbia. He later returned to Charleston, qualified for the bar, and prac- 
tised law until his death, June 24, 1914. He served as a state senator for 
twelve years. 

The wartime correspondence of Augustine T. Smythe, from which the 
following letters are excerpted, was presented to this Society by his daughter, 
Susan Smythe Bennett. 


1To avoid the inconvenience resulting from confusion with an “Aleck Smyth,” 


formerly “Smith,” in Charleston, Augustine added the terminal e, which has been 
used by the family ever since. 


[ 27 ] 
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Charleston Jan. 23/60 [61] If you 

Dear Gus, say, d 
I have been waiting to hear from you, as you ought to be the first 

to write but as you do not seem to be in a hurry, I think I will stir you up. 
We have had very quiet, but awful wet times since you left. I believe 
it has rained every day. Today has been a cold stormy day, the rain 
falling in torrents. I pity those poor fellows on Morris Island. Politically, 
the atmosphere has quieted down much, and all seems calm. It may be 
only the calm that precedes the hurricane. Anderson sends regularly 
to market and gets supplies, and the Governor sends his mail down to 
him. We all think here, there must be some understanding between them | ! rec 
as regards the ultimate tradition of Fort Sumter, otherwise he, Ander- J{ame 
son, would not be put upon so friendly a footing. Our fortifications are } occur: 
progressing rapidly. Fort Moultrie you would hardly recognize, it is | 1 mu 
piled up so high with sand-bags, and the guns are all protected by I 
casemates. Our boys there say they are not afraid of Fort Sumter now, | gard | 
and are willing to begin fighting as soon as they please. They also have | last re 
a shell battery [on Sullivan’s Island] in front of Dr. Ravenel’s house, | YoU © 
and near the Moultrie House a battery commanding Maffitt Channel. | “iplin 








I went down to Morris Island last week to see Mr. Simonton.? I had | iy? 
better luck than you did, as I got home about dark. They have thrown | =e fi 
up a shell battery down at Cummings Point, the nearest point to the 
Fort. They had two large mortars and 1000 shells and also cannon the Tou s 
day I was there. They have sent several more Columbiads there and = e 
feel they have a strong battery. I do not think, however, our people | ' a 
have any idea of attempting to take it. Things look more peaceable Sta 
than they ever did. I am more than glad you did not pursue your idea r 
of volunteering. This exposure to the wet and damp would have killed at Bik 
aa in the 

By the way, Mother shewed me your letter and asked my opinion | }..91 
in reference to your joining that company. My only objection to your } ;, [th 
doing so would be that in case there was war, and the company volun- I 
teered, you would feel bound in honor to go with them. Now I would the Iz 


prefer for you to go under the command of experienced officers, not of 


boys like yourself. If you think you can join and then leave them in Wires m 

case of actual service, I do not think there would be any objection ex- | 

cept the additional expense you would put Mother to, and she is very | . 

hard up. I would never consent to your going into war with those boys! ui 8 
felert 


2 Charles H. Simonton, Captain, later Colonel, of the 25th Regiment. ton, 19 
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If you feel that in joining you pledge your services, I would decidedly 
say, do not join. 


Write soon 
Believe me ever your affect brother 


ADGER ® 


After tea, Wednesday night 
{January 23, 1861] 


I received your letter on yesterday. I was anxious to get it, as Mrs. 
J[ames] K.R[obinson] told me on Sunday, several cases of Diptheria had 
occurred on the Campus &c., as you say nothing about it I suppose it 
is much exaggerated. 

I notice all you say about the beneficial effects of the drill, in re- 
gard to exercise, and the necessity of being erect. I had thought of this 
last reason before, and the need of it you know has often led me to wish 
you could be in the Citadel, or rather that [you] could have their dis- 
cipline. In view of this, I will yield my objections to your joining the 
company, with the understanding that you will pledge yourself to me, 
that if the company should hereafter volunteer, you will not. 

You see the Courier I suppose daily, you know as much of the state of 
the country as we do. We are having reports of all kinds, continually 
changing, and often without any foundation. Your Father ordered [the] 
Jour[nal] of Com[merce] with his article to be sent to you, as well as 
to everybody else. Have you got it? It is unreadable from its length .. . 

Dr. [Henry J.] Van Dyke of Brooklyn is expected this week to speak 
at Bible Anniversary on Sabbath evening, and I suppose preach for us 
in the morning. He declined your Fathers invitation to stay with us, 
because his wife, son, and several friends will be with him. So they go 
to [the] Hotel.* 


I have several times expressed a desire to spend this summer on 
the Island, and so have your Aunts. It would suit very well in many 
respects. But it is a long time to look forward and Sumter is yet 
untaken. The whole Island is under Martial Law now, and it is 


3 J. Adger Smythe, who become Mayor of Charleston, 1895-1902. 


4 For a copy of the Van Dyke-Smyth correspondence see Louisa Cheves Stoney, 
Autobiographical Notes, Letters, and Reflections by Thomas Smyth, D.D. (Charles- 
ton, 1914), pp. 586-87, 593-96. 
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said, the houses are being broken into, robbed and pillaged by the 
troops. There may not be much of it left by next summer. It is late, 
good night and may God ever bless you, my darling boy, prays 
your Mother. 


Saturday afternoon 
[Feb. 28, 1861] 
My very dear Son, 

Sarah, Robert,® told me yesterday morning in the Big Store, that 
she was going with her Father to Pendleton last evening, and as they 
expected to breakfast at Uncle Johns, she would take any package to 
you, so I hastened home and sent you part of our dinner, one roast 
fowl, and a boiled tongue. Aunty contributed a piece of her nice cold 
corn beef, and some of their biscuits, Ellen brought a plate of fresh 
butter. I sent for some ginger nuts, and John produced all he had in 
store of crackers, home made biscuits and apples. So, we made you up 
a basket quite in a hurry—but we then received a message that Uncle 
Ro. would not go then—perhaps not at all. I then posted Sam with the 
basket up to Mrs. Jas K. R[obinson] and fortunately found her man 
was going, and w’d take it to you. I hope you rec'd it safely this morn- 
ing It was not very extra, nothing out of the way, or uncommon, only 
it would serve you, if hungry at any time, and shew you, you were not 
forgotten at home. 


Uncle Ellison was going to Woodburn," but his children, have all been 
sick again with “Roseola” a form of Scarlet Fever. Uncle R. gave it up 
partly on account of business, and partly because of the excitement of 
the times. You get the daily Courier, and you see all that is going on in 
town, but there is a kind of feverish anxiety an intensity of feeling as 
the 4th of March draws near. Every body apprehends that the Crisis is 
approaching, that we are on the eve of an explosion. I went with your 
Aunts, Sisters and Coz. R. Clark, to see the floating Battery, which is 
nearly finished and to be launched next week it is an unwieldy looking 
thing, but may be capable of doing much service if they can manage 


5 This was a method of identification used by the family, here interpreted: 
“Sarah, daughter of Robert Adger.” 

¢ Robert Adger & Co. owned a large department store in the building later 
occupied by the Academy of Music. Ibid., p. 623. 

7 Originally the plantation home of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in Pendleton, 
Woodburn was sold by David S. Taylor to the Rev. John Adger, who in tum 
sold; it to his brother, Joseph Ellison Adger. 
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it well. The expected occupants i.e. the Richardson Gaurds [sic], ought 
to be prepared for death however for it may prove a slaughter pen. 
Some have condemned it altogether as being a failure. I was interrupted 
here by some visitors—and must break off from politics. 

It is currently reported, and believed by many, that Anderson has 
sent on his resignation, to take effect on 4th March, when he and some 
three other officers will leave Sumter. On dit, that our Gov. resolves 


if Anderson leaves Sumter, no more fresh, or any other kind of provision 
shall go there. He will starve Capt. Doubleday out. 

I went on Monday to see the flag presented, by Mr. Tupper’s daugh- 
ter to the Regiment. It was quite an imposing spectacle. The whole reg- 
iment marched into the Hall filling up the entire floor. Ladies and their 
attendants in the galleries. The “presenting” party occupied the stage. 
The lady was married the night the ordinance of Secession was signed, 
and on that evening the bride and her maids agreed to make this gift. 
Her father sent immediately to Paris for it. It is a magnificent thing; 
the whole bridal party etc. etc. were on the stage. Her Father made a 
speech and then supported by her Father and Husband, the young bride 
came forward, laid her hands on the banner and passed it to Col. Pet- 
tigrew—who of course made a reply etc. etc. etc. You will see it all in 
the Courier. But the cream of all was, after cheering, music, Gov.’s 
speech and all. The adjutant came forward and read the orders, that 
the whole Regiment were to be ready next morning at % past 6 to em- 
bark for Secession-ville, where they now are. Another detachment has 
gone out since. Wm. Caldwell came down to say goodbye. Mr. Baker 
and the Zouaves all gone. Our prayer meeting on Thursday had but very 
few men, the females were quite numerous. These long and frequent 
absences, are beginning to be felt by working men, and business men. 
{t does not pay. Especially now when they think after all there will be 
no fighting. Which I earnestly hope and believe will be the case... .* 


Charleston, S. C., Saturday, Feb. 23, 1861 


My dear Augustine, 


It is a long time since I received your last letter, but I have the 
same excuses as you have, so [you] must be patient with me. They 
have lengthened all of my lessons lately at school, and I am sometimes 
pretty hard pushed to get through them all. We will very likely have 


8 This letter, in Mrs. Smyth’s handwriting, is unsigned. 
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two weeks in April holiday. I am counting every day until they come, 
for though I like going to school, I like holiday much better, and I am 
so tired of studying at present, I feel fagged out. 





By the way how do you like this paper.® It is all the fashion, you 
can get it all sizes from small note paper to large sermon paper. Brother | 
Adger gave me a few sheets and I thought I would use it while it was | 
new, so I am writing to everybody to whom I owe a letter today. 

Yesterday was Washington’s birthday, so we had holiday. I was 
very glad to get it. In the morning I went out with Mama to get myself 
a silk dress. Mama got Sarah Ann and me each a very pretty, and hand- 
some one. Aunt Jane gave Janie one. Afterwards we all went to see 
the floating battery which is almost completed. Some think it will be | 
a great failure, others that it is the very thing. It is to be launched Mon- 
day and there is some talk of their attacking Fort Sumter Tuesday, as 
they wish to have it in their possession before the 4th of March. The 
“Richmond [Richardson] Guards” have offered to go down in the float- 
ing battery and their services have been accepted by the Government. 
The W.L.I. came up this week, from Morris’ Island. Yesterday Col. | 
James Simons presented them with a very handsome flag in behalf of 
some ladies. Capt. Simonton replied in a very pretty speech after which 
the company paraded the streets for awhile and then went to partake 
of a collation at some one of the halls I forget which. The flag was 
presented at the “Secession Hall’. They made quite a show when they 
were parading there was so many of them. The Zouvas too were out 
in all there strength. We spent the afternoon in fixing up the basket | 
which Mary T.’s servant will carry to you, and which we expected Uncle 
Robert to carry; but he has given up the idea of going to the country 
at present. 

Brother Adger has gone down to Mount Pleasant this afternoon to 
practice as on Tuesday his company are to shoot for a silver cup. We 
have not heard from you for a long time. } 

In love your affec. 

SISTER SUE. 


® Susan’s letter is written on white stationery, blue-lined, with a blue palmetto 
flag in the upper left-hand corner. 
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RECORDS OF THE WILLTOWN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
1738-1841 


Edited by Stann L. C. Smumons 
(Continued from October) 


The agreement of the Church session at Willtown Relating to the 
Disposial of the pews of the Meeting House.* 

Ist. That Every Person be Intitled to take up a pew, and to have 
the preference according to the sum or Sums of Money they gave 
toward building the sd Meeting house. 

2d. That Every person Takeing up a pew Do sign an Obligation 
to pay a yearly rent for his pew to be apply’d to the Church session 
toward Supporting the Minister for the Time being. 

3d. That Every Person Taking up a pew Do pay a proportional 
part of the Charge (as it is agreed by the session) of Building the Said 
pews pulpit and Communion Table. 

4th. That Every person possest of a pew, and Shall Neglect or 
refuse to pay the rent above Six Months after the Same is Due Shall 
forfitt his pew to the first person that shall apply to the session For the 
Said pew. 

5th. The Charges and rents of the Several pews are as follows Vizt. 
first range of Pews Next the pulpit to be 


eS Pe eee eS ee & 40 Charge & £ 30 rent. 
Re a cho sie on cia ee & 40 Charge & £& 30 rent. 
CC eee eae ee. & 35 Charge & £& 25 rent. 
, BReRretetorean na & 30 Charge & £& 16 rent. 
We as ki Wns Cee <a a eke & 25 Charge & £& 12 rent. 
eee atari pee epee tc & 20 Charge & & 8 rent. 
Persons Subscribers to the Meetinghouse. 
lomes Doeho .............. Eie ieee Ae ...... idler. & 40 
William Edings ........... 140 Danl Hendrick ............ 35 
William Stobo ............. 140 James Bulloch ............. 20 
Thos. Sacheverell .......... 100 William Hendrick ......... 20 


* The first three papers published here were not in the original group, but were 
located by Mrs. A. S. Salley and forwarded after the preceding issues had gone to 
press. They are not, therefore, in strict chronological order. Two copies of several 
entries exist; only one of each is reproduced. 
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a ee ee 90 William Whippy .......... 9p | it is the 
James Cochran ............ 75 William Ferguson ......... 9 | the said 
Timothy Hendrick ......... 60 Abraham Didcott .......... 19 | at law 
SE MI os bccn Suey SS teow ome ............. 19 | Whippy 
John Atcheson ............ 50 Ezekiel Branford .......... Hendric 
Willm Peters .............. 45 John Baggin .............. Cesar a 
4 eee ere er rere behoof 
[Endorsed] The Manner of Disposing the Pews of Will Town Meeting these p) 
1738 *° & old Subscriptions to the Building of Pews & Church at will- | over the 
town & Money Paid. Issue, u 
Occupy 
Wee the Subscribers under written Doe hereby unanimously agree with | for the 
one another & Consent that the Call Drawn up and Sign’d by Severall} And I ¢ 
of us and Others of the Presbeterian Congregation of WilTown Some} Bee and 
Time agoe To be Sent to Scotland to Invite a presbeterian Minister to| after th 
Come Over to us be sent by the Revd. Presbetrey of this Province to| Membe 
the Revd. Presbetrey of Edinbourg Desireing that they the said Pres-| Entered 
betrey will Send us over Such a Man to be our Minister as they shall| aig Tr 
judge a person Properly Qualified for such an Important Trust. or Trus' 
Wee further Agree that When a Minister shall Arrive amongst us| aforesd 
he Shall Preach in the Meeting house at Wil Town untill such Time] Province 
as a Meeting house Shall be Built in the Centrical part of the Congrega-| hand & 
tion which Wee Judge to be on a Small Tract of Land of Mr. John! sand Se 
Paycom, adjoyning the Plantation of Mr. Whippy or thereabouts. Witness | 
our hands this 9 Day of May 1742.* 
John Bee Ezekiel Branford James Stobo Sign’d § 
Thos. Sacheverell Richd Ash John Freer | [Revers 
John Splatt Robert Gray John Ninian | within ; 
John Fabian | Named 
[Endorsed] An Assent by subscription to the Building a Meeting house} verell A 
more in the Center of the Inhabitants. (dated 9th May 1742) for the 
; Wi 
South Carolina [Endor 
To all to whome it may concern, Know Ye that whereas Mr. Timothy 
Hendrick did by his last Will and Testament, Give and bequeath two The Est 
Choice Negro’s to the Presbyterian Interest at will Town, And whereas | Februr 
29 Howe states that a subscription list dated 1731 existed. As seven years seems 
an unusual time for the settling of the pews, it is possible that the date given was | Feby 1 


in error, and the above the list referred to. 
40 The date of a call to Scotland is given by Howe as of 1752. 
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it is the oppinion of Council Learned in the law that the Property of 
the said Two slaves doth rest and remain in Mr. William Hendrick heir 
at law to the said Timothy, And Whereas the Executors Mr. William 
Whippy and Mr. Joseph Whippy to the said last Will of the said Timothy 
Hendrick Have nominated and sett apart, One Negro man Named 
Cesar and one Negro woman named Nanney for the use Benefit and 
behoof of the said Congregation, I the said William Hendrick doth by 
these presents give, Grant, Bargain, Sell, Alien Convey Assign and Sett 
over the said Two Slaves, Cesar & Nanney, them & each of them and their 
Issue, unto Mr. John Bee & Thomas Sacheverell, as Trustees to receive, 
Occupy, Imploy and Mannage the said Two Slaves them and their Issue 
for the use benefit and behoof of the said Congregation at Will Town, 
And I do also by these Presents freely & Fully Impower the said John 
Bee and Thomas Sacheverell or the Survivor of them within three months 
after the decease of either of them to Nominate any one or Two persons 
Members of the said Congregation, whose Name or Names shall be 
Entered in the Session book of the said Congregation to receive the 
said Trust who shall be at such Time fully invested to act as a Trustee 
or Trustees with all the above mentioned Powers for the uses & Purposes 
aforesd Toties Quoties as either of these shall die or remove off the 
Province, & so on in the same manner & way for Ever. As Witness my 
hand & Seal this Ninth day of March in the year of our lord One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred & Forty Six or Seven. 


Wo. HEnpRICK 


Sign’d Seal’d and Deliverd In Presince of James Stobo, John Freer. 
[Reverse of sheet] Memdum this Ninth day of March 1746/7. The 
within mentioned wench Named Nanney was delivered by the within 
Named Willm Hendrick, to the within named John Bee & Tho. Sache- 
verell A part of the within mentioned given Two Slaves & their Issue 
for the use purpose & intent within Prescribd. 

Wittness: James Stobo, John Freer. 
[Endorsed] Willm Hendrick’s Gift or Delivery of Negros. 


The Estate of John Splat Deces’d to the Congregation of Willtown Dr. 
| Februry 1751/2 To 5000 Wt of Rice at 40/ .............. £100—— 
To Intrest To the 18th of Februry 1758 . 8.6.3 


Ww) Feby 1753 To 12 Barrills of Rice at 24 ............... 240-——— 


| 
| 
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Augt 1748 DoS Sabot ses. odes). 2o2UE 50— 
To Interest to the 13th Februry 1753 ...... 15—— 
£416.63 
To 12 bbl rice the hire of three Slaves, Mr. 
Sprys Legacy 6000 wt Rice at 41/3 ...... 123.15.— 
540.5.3 
By our Draught to Mr Lowle ........ .. 172.16 
367.5.3 


[Endorsed] Gift of 40 acres Land to the Wilton Church by Thos Sa- 
cheverell and Samuel Lowle. 

Minutes—* 

And an Acct Setled with Mr. William Hayne as Execr to Estate of John 
Splat Junr. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Parsonage this Twenty Sixth Day 
of Aprill 1753. then Presnt: Richd Ash Senr., James Stobo, Ezekiel 
Branford, Samuel Davison, Samuel Lowle, Richd Cochrn Ash, Edward 
Ferguson & Joseph Ash. 





AGreed on thatt Richd Ash Senr and Ezekiel Branford shall be | 


Treasurers for the ensueing year, do by virtue of the Assignation made 
to the Trustees of this Congregation demand and to Receive Into their 
hands, the Bonds and accompts: for the several funs belonging to this 


Congregation to Run in the name of the hole trust Its alsoe aGreed | 


that Richd Ash Senr. doe Receive [torn] the hands of Mr Willm Wilkins | 


in Charlestown the [torn] and Grants for the Parsonage Lands Belong- 
ing to this Congregation and to Pay the Charge and Expence for ob- 
taining the said Grant. 

Its allsoe aGreed that Mr. Richd Ash Senr is to pay Mr. John Rat- 
trey Fifty Pounds for Drawing The Resignation of the Several] Phuns 
belonging to the Congregation Into the hands of general Trustees. 

Its likewise aGreed that Mr James Stobo is to Treet or aGree with 
Mr Willm Bower to Saw a bitt of Scantling for the Parsonage and not 


41 The foregoing part of the endorsement was to other papers apparently folded 
within this sheet. 
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to give above Twenty Five Shillings pr hund Feet for Boards and not 
above 35 / or 40/ for Scantling or Timber. 

Its allsoe aGreed that James Stobo and Edward Furguson is to 
aGree with Mr. Charles Odingsell or Sum other Person to git One 
Thousand Bushells of Shells for the Parsonage House to be Deliverd 
at Mr Abraham Hayn’s Landing and not to Exceed one Shilling pr 
Bushell. 

Its also aGreed that Richd Ash Senr Richd Cochrn Ash and Samuel 
Davison to aGree with Mr Henry Tolbert for as many Bricks as shall be 
Wanted for the Parsonage houses and not to give above Five Pounds 
pr Thousand and to aGree with him for all the Brick work and Plaster- 
ing of the Sd Houses and to Split the Larths for Plastering and to find 
him Self att his attendance & Meat Drink Washing and Lodgeing. 

Its also a Greed that Ezekiel Branford and Samuel Lowle, shall 
a Gree with sum Person for Fifteen Thousand Sypress Shingles for the 
Parsonage houses of this Congregation. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Parsonage the 10th Day of 
June 1753. Then Present: James Stobo, Ezekiel Branford, Richard Ash 
Senr., Richard Cochn. Ash, Samuel Davison, Edward Ferguson, William 
Hayne, Samuel Lowle, & Joseph Ash. 

James Stobo & Edward Ferguson Make Report that they Have 
a Greed with Capt. Bower for Boards and Larths at 25/pr 100 Feet 
and all Timber that shall be wanted at 35/pr. 100 Feet according to 
2 Bitts of Scantling given in. 

Reported by the above that Mr. Charles Odingsell is willing to 
git the Shells to be Deliver’'d at Mr Abraham Hayn’s Landing at 1/pr 
Bushell But the a Greement not compleat. 

Reported by James Stobo that he has a Greed with Thos. Atkins 
to Paint the windows and Doors of Willtown Meeting Three times over 
Brushes to be found him for Seven Pounds Currency. 

Ezekiel Branford and Samuel Lowle Make Report They Have not 
as yet a Greed with any Person for the Shingles. 

Richard Ash Senr. Make Report that he has Paid Mr. John Rattrey 
for the Drawing of the Resignation of the Several Phuns Belonging to 
the Congregation Into the hands of Generall Trustees. 

Reported Likewise by the above that he has Paid Mr. William 
Wilkins for Survaying the Parsonage Land & forwarding it for a Grant. 
Memorandum: That Mr James Stobo is to By a Cask of Nails for the 
Parsonage Houses. 
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Memorandum: That James Stobo, Ezekiel Branford, Richd. Ash Senr. 
& Samuel Lowle is to aGree with Mr. Henry Tolbert for the Building 
the Parsonage House Belonging to Willtown Congregation. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Parsonage the 10th Day of June, 
1753. 

Memd of an a Greement then maid with Henry Tolbert Brick- 
layer Vizt. 

I Henry Tolbert for my Owne part Covinant Promise and a Gree 
with James Stobo, Ezekiel Branford, Rich Ash, Senr, Samuel Lowle, 
Willm Hayne, Edward Ferguson, Richd Cochran Ash, Samuel Davi- 
son & Joseph Ash of the other Part in Behalf of the Congregation of 
Wiltown that he the said Henry Tolbert will make Burn and Diliver 
at the Parsonage be Longing to the said Congregation One hundred 
Thousand Bricks for which the Trustees is to Pay him Five Pounds Cur- 
rency Pr Thousand [torn] Cutting the wood and Delivering it at the Said 
Kiln for Burning the said Bricks. in Witness whereof Wee have hereunto 
Sett our hands this 11th Day of June 1753 

Henry Tolbert 

and the Trustees 
Likewise a Greed with Dannell Dunnom to Build a Kitchen house 
[torn] Vizt: 

I Dannell Dunnom Covenant Promise and aGree Ezekiel Branford, 
James Stobo, Richd Ash, Senr, Samuel Lowle, Samuel Davison, of 
the Other Part in Behalf of the Congregation of Wiltown that he the 
said Dannell Dunnom is to make a house, on the Parsonage for a Kitchen 
Thirty Feet Long Sixteen Feet Wide and he the sd Dunnom is to find 
him Self meat Drink Washing & Lodgeing, and wee the Said Trustees 
is to Pay the Said Dunnom Forty Five Pounds Currency, in Witness 
whereof we have hereunto Sett our Hands this 11th Day of June 1758 


DANELL DONNOM 
&ce. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Parsonage this 30th Day of June 
1753—Present Richard Ash Senr: Chairman, Samuel Davison, Samuel 
Lowle, Richd. Cochran Ash, Edward Ferguson, & Joseph Ash: 

Agreed that Joseph Ash is to Right to Mr. Thos. Sacheverell, De- 
siring him to meet the Trustees at the Parsonage on the Sixth Day of 
July, to Settle his Bonds to the Satisfaction of the Trustees. 
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Its Likewise a Greed that Richard Ash Senr., is to inquire for Mr. 
James Fabian’s Bond Given to the Trustees of Willtown Congregation 
that it may Rest with Treasurers for the Ensueing Year. 

Its also agreed that Mr. Richard Ash Senr. is to goe to Mr. James 
Stobo to Settle a Runing Accept. that is Between him & Willtown Con- 
gregation. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Parsonage this 15th Day of 
August 1753 
Present: James Stobo, Samuel Davison, Edward Ferguson, Richard 
Cochran Ash & Joseph Ash. 

Agreed on as Mr. Sacheverell has had no Regard to Several appli- 
cations made by the Trustees of Willtown Congregation, to the Renew- 
ing of his Bond and giving Sutch Security as Should be approved of by 
the said Trustees, for the Several Sums Resting in his hands, it’s agreed 
that Mr. Richard Ash Senr. & Mr Ezekiel Branford Treasurers, Do Com- 
pell him the sd Tho’s Sacheverell by Law, to give Satisfaction to the 
Said Trustees. 

That Joseph Ash as Clerk do acquaint them of this Order. 

N.B. 


Mr Tho’s Clifford was Security to the Above Mentioned Bond, which 
is ordered to be renewed, and as the sd Sacheverell was one, the Survivor 
of Two, to Manage Several Particular Funds given by Legacy, by 
persons deceased; He could not for some time approve of the Scheme 
for General Trustees, whereby he would be but one of Nine wch he 
apprehended was contrary to the Intent & Meaning of the Original 
Donors. 


And as a Committee of Presbetry Jointly with the Congregation 
Requested to have every Particular Trust blended in a General Trust, 
the said T. Sacheverell being reflected on as the only one who prevented 
the affairs of the Congre[ga]tion being Settled, Consented to whatever 
the said Committee of Presbetry & Congregation thought Propper for 
the Peace & Settlement of the sd. Congregation, and the sd. T. Sacheve- 
rell at that time gave up his Private Judgment to the sd. Committee 
of Presbetry & Congregation. (See Three Pages forward) 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the Parsonage this 2nd Day of 
December 1753. Present: Ezekiel Branford, Samuel Lowle, Richard Ash 
Senr., Samuel Davison, Edward Ferguson, Richard Cochran Ash & Joseph 
Ash. 
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Agreed on that Mr. Ezekiel Branford & Mr. Samuel Davison: is 
to wait on Mr. Simpson to here his Proposals Conserning Serveing Wil- 
town Congregation as Minister upon the Approbation of the Presbitary 
and according to his Answer to Right to the Revd. Mr. [torn] to appoint 
a Meeting of the Presbitary. 


[torn] Ash, Being [torn] manage the Funds [torn] Mett together at the 
[torn] to transact the Several Busin[torn] [torn] gation. 

Whereas by a Trust deed agreed on between [torn]bers of the 
said Congregation, There was Nine Gen[torn] Trustees appointed, & 
in case of Death, removal out [torn] the Parish or changeing Religion 
of one or more [torn] The Quorum by the said Deed are Authorized to 
[torn] up the Number, & so in succession to all future [torn] And 
whereas by the removal of Edward Ferguson, the Death of Samuel 
Lowle and Samuel Davison *? [torn] of the first appointed Trustees, 
there now become [torn] Places Vacant which is agreed by us, whose 
names [torn] hereunder written to be Filled up, with Abraham [Hayne] 
in the place of Edwd Ferguson, Samuel Spry, in the pl[torn] of Samuel 
Davison, & Thos. Sacheverell ** in the place of Samuel Lowle, whom 
we Constitute & Appoint to have the same Power & Authority with us. 

And at the same time & place, we whose names [torn] hereunder 
written as a Quorum, of the Trustees appointed for Transacting Business 





as aforesd; for the more ready carrying on the affairs of the said Con- | 


gregation; do appoint Abraham Hayne & Samuel Spry Treasurers for 
one year from this date, & do recommend them soon as possible to wait 
on Joseph Ash the former Treasurer to receive the Box & papers in 
order to enable them to do the Business they are Appointed for. 


As we are Informed James Stobo Esqr. and Mr. Chs. Oding[torn] 
Shall Reim [torn]es Stobo Esqr. and Char[torn] 


Given under our hands the day & y[torn] Richard Ashe Ezekiel 
Branford, Joseph Ash, Richd. Cochn. Ashe, William Hayne. 


42 Samuel Lowle’s will, dated 19 Nov., 1757, was proved 6 April, 1759. His 
widow, Sarah, only daughter of Jacob Donnom, in 1761, married “John Mitchell of 
Coileton, school master.” (Records of Mesne Conveyance, Book XX, p. 70). Samuel 
Davison’s will, dated 5 March, 1751, was proved 2 July, 1755. 

43 Abraham Hayne, son of John Hayne and Mary Edings, married Susanna 
Branford. Samuel was son of Phineas Spry, brother of Royal. Thomas Sacheverell 
(b. c. 1723) was son of Thomas Sacheverell (d c. 1744) and Mary, daughter of 
Mathew Bee. 
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16 July 1760. 


Mett at the Parsonage House, Capt Richd. Ash, [Ezekiel] Branford, 
Joseph Ash, Richd. Cochn Ash, Samuel Spry, Abra[ham] Hayne & 
Thomas Sacheverell, Seven Trustees for Will Town Congregation. 

Samuel Spry Reports that he & Abram Hay[ne] has waited on 
Joseph Ash the former Treasurer, and Received the Box & Papers &c. 

Agreed to Collect the Notes of hand for Pew Ren[ts] and the rest 
to be raised from Intst Money, & as soon [as] Possible to pay James 
Stobo Esqr & Charles Odingsels the Sum of Six Hundred Pounds for 
the Rev. Mr. Allison. 

Upon the Settlement made with Joseph Ash’s Running Accot 
£39:11:7 Appears to be due to the Congregation, as the Treasurer's 
Accot wch said sum is to be paid to the Present Treasurers & their rect. 
shall be a Discharge for the same. Agreed to by us. 

Richd. Ash, Ezekiel Branford, Joseph Ash, Richd. Cochn Ash, Thos. 
Sacheverell, Samuel Spry, Abrm. Hayne. 


Novr. 2d 1761. Met at the Parsonage of Wi[ll Town] Messrs Ezekiel 
Branford, Richd. Cochran Ash, Abraham Hayne, Samuel Spry and 
Thomas Sachevereli, Five Trustees for Will Town Congregation and 
AGREE that Thomas Sacheverell shall apply to James Grindly Esqr. 
to procure a pittition for the Congregation to Sign, to be presented the 
Governor, in Chancery, to Disannul the Power of the present Trustees 
and appoint New Trustees for Will Town Congregation Agreed to by us. 
Ezekiel Branford, Richd. Cochn Ash, Abrm. Hayne, Samuel Spry, Thos. 
Sacheverell. 


[Colleton] County 
[St. PaJul’s Parish 

Memorandum of agreement made between Jas Fab[ian] of the 
one part and the Trustees of Will Town Congregation of [the] other 
part Viz that the sd James Fabian agrees to take the negroes [torn] 
Royal Spry decd Legacy, on Hire, Viz Jacob London Sylly Hannah 
Workers &, Nanny, & Boatswain, Children to keep them eleven months 
to commence from this day, And Prom[ise] to pay the sd Trustees on 
the 24th day of February next,wh[ich] will be in the year of our Lord 
one Thousand seven Hundred Sixty Two, the sum of one Hundred & 
Fifty Pounds Currcy for the use of Will Town Congregation,and find 
the sd negroes and their Increase Sufficient Victuals,Cloathes & all other 
expenses, [torn] may Accrue within the Eleven months. 
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In Witness whereof the sd Parties have set their hands, this Tw[enty] 
Fourth day of March 1761. 


If the old wench Sylly should be delivered of a child within the sd 
Eleven months the sd Trustees shall be at the expense of sd Child. 
Thos Sacheverell, Samuel Spry, James Fab[ian], Wm Hayne, Abrm. 
Hayne. 

Teste. Archd Hamilton 


Whose names are Hereunder written being Trustees for Transacting 
the Affairs relative to Will Town Congregation, Unanimously Agree to 
pay the Revd Mr. Allison, One Years Improvement of the Negroes be- 
longing to said congregation so far as may Appear to be due in Arrears 
for last years Hire of sd Negroes; And also one Years Interest as they 
can be collected due upon Several Bonds now in the Church Box, and 
appoint Messrs Samuel Spry & Abraham Hayne, Treasurers to receive 
the same and pay to the sd Revd Mr. Allison in the name of the Trustees. 
Witness our hands this 2d day of June 1761. Ezekiel Branford, Richd. 
Cochn Ash, Joseph Ash, Wm Hayne, Thos. Sacheverell, Samuel Spry. 


This Sixth day of May 1765 being Appointed for A Meeting of the Trus- 
tees to the Several Funds of Wiltown Congregation the Number of the 
Trustees being Greatly diminished by death and Removal it becomes 
Necessary Without delay to Supply the Deficiency by A Nomination of 
Others and Whereas the Trust Deed Reference being thereunto had it 
will Appear that the Number five Makes A Quoram to Transact Business 
we whose Names are hereunder Written being A Quoram the Present 
Surviving Trustees Considering the Absolute Necessity of Proceeding 
to Nominate and Appoint Other Fit Persons to Joyn them in the Man- 
agement and Direction of the Said Funds hath this day Named Ap- 
proven Constituted and Appointed Mr. Archibald Hamilton Mr. John 
Mitchell Mr. Edward Splatt ** being and Living Within the Limits of the 


44 Archibald Hamilton (1736-1766) was son of Paul Hamilton and Martha 
Bower. He married Rebecca Branford, who after his death married Thomas Slann as 
his 2nd wife. 

John Mitchell, school master (d. 1791), son of John Mitchell who died c. 1751, 
married Ist Sarah (Donnom) Lowle, 2nd Sarah, widow of James McPherson, Jr., 
daughter of Major William Boone. Her first husband was Thomas Fleming. Mitchell 
married 38rd Ann, widow of Joseph Fabian, neé Dean. Sons by the 2nd marriage 
were John Mitchell, Jr., a Doctor, and William Boone Mitchell. By the 3rd there 
was a son, James Dean Mitchell. 


Edward Splatt was son of John Splatt, Sr., and Hannah Hayne. 
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Said Congregation to Associate with us as Above and that they and 
Each of them from henceforth Stand Cloathed with the same Powers 
and Authority as we the Said Subscribers are, or Ought to have, in 
Testimony thereof we have hereunto Set our hands this day and year 
Above Written. James Stobo, Richd. Cochn. Ash, Abraham Hayne, 
Joseph Ash, Ezekiel Branford. 


Whereas a Meeting of the Surviving Trustees to the funds of Wil- 
town Congregation had a Meeting on the Sixth day of May 1765 and 
did proceed to Nominate and appoint some other trustees to Associate 
with them in the Maneagment of the said funds, at which time Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton, Mr. John Mitchell, & Mr. Edward Splatt were 
Chosen and Apointed Reference being had to a Certain paper in Writ- 
ing then drawn up and Subscribed by a Quorum of the then Surviving 
Trustees will fully Appear Signed by James Stobo, Richard Cochran 
Ash, Abraham Hayne, Joseph Ash, and Eziekiel Branford Now Know 
ye that we Archibald Hamilton, John Mitchell, and Edward Splatt, 
the Three Lately Nominated Trustees being Summoned to Associate 
According to the said Appointment, hath now mett the said Trustees 
this 24th day of June 1765 and do Acknowledg our Consent and Wibll- 
ingness to Take on us the said Charge in Conjunction with the above 
Nominating Trustees In testimoney thereof we have hereunto set our 
hands the day and year above writon. 

Arch’d Hamilton, John Mitchell, Edward Splatt. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of Wiltown Congregation this Twenty 
Fourth Day of June 1765—Present: Ezekiel Branford, James Stobo, 
Abraham Hayne, Archibald Hamilton, John Mitchell, Edward Splatt. 
Agreed this Day by the Trustees mett that Mr. Arch’d Hamilton and 
Mr John Mitchell be and they are Appointed Treasurers for the Insuing 
year Commencing from this day and that they do Receive from Ezekiel 
Branford the Church Box with all the Bonds, Notes, Paper and Cum- 
munion Cups belonging to Wiltown Congregation and give their Receipt 
for the same and after Receipt thereof to settle all Bonds and Notes that 
shall so come into their hands to be laid before the Trustees at their 
next meeting and that the said Treasurers do write to Mr. Hance Mc- 
Cullough desiring he would Immediately settle his Bond due to sd 
Congregation and Give good Security for the same or pay it off im- 
mediately. 

(Endorsed) Principal amount of &c. £6049:18:11 
Minutes of Trustees of Wiltown Congregation, June 24, 1765. 
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July 18th 1765. At A Meeting of the Trustees of Wiltown Congre- 
gation Present, James Stobo, Eziekiel Branford, Abraham Hayne, Archi- 
bald Hamilton, & Edward Splatt. A Quoram of the Trustees, on Ex- 
amination of the Papers then in their Possession, Find Several Material 
Deeds & Papers Wanting Vizt. the first Original CHARTER on which 
the Funds of the said Congregation were Established & Settled. 

2nd—Mrs. Elizabeth Didcotts Lease & Release ** for the Parsonage 
Lands. 

8rd A grant of Lands to the Trustees of said Congregation for the 
use thereof. Signed by his Excellency James Glen. 

4th—A Field Work of all the Lands Buting, Bounding and Adjoin- 
ing the said Parsonage Lands. 

Agreed & Directed that Mr. Arch’d Hamilton & John Mitchell Treas- 
urers Appointed for this Year do make Enquiry for the said Deeds & 
Conveyances & Endeavour to have them Collected to be Produced at 
the Next Meeting of the Trustees. Agreed & Directed that the Treasurers 
do Apply to the Gentlemen Borrowers of Money to Pay up their Interest 
Due or give Bonds, with Security for the same. 


July 27th 1765. Mr James Fabian with whom the Negroes Belonging 
to Willtown Congregation, Lived & were Employ’d, Acquainted the 
Trustees of the Said Congregation that one of those Negroes, a Wench, 
named Celia, died last week. 


At A Meeting of the Trustees of Willtown Congregation Novr. 28th 
1765 was Present James Stobo, Ezekiel Branford, John Mitchell, Abrm 





Hayne, Edwd Splatt & Archd Hamilton at what time we did Proceed | 


to Nominate Mr. Charles Odingsell & Mr. John Peter Trustees to Suc- 
ceed in Room of Capt. Richd Ash & Joseph Ash Deceas’d & that they 
be Applied to for their Consent to Undertake the Charge. 

the Above not Entd. 


Agreed to Build a New Meeting House upon the Willtown Parsonage 
Land Forty Feet by Twenty Six with a flo[? or po?] ‘** arch Twenty 
Six Feet by Twenty Five and Fourteen feet in the Storey with a hip 
[scratched out] Pitch Ruff and that the Trustees promote a Subscription 
to enable them to carry on the work. 


‘5 No record of this has been located. 
46 The dimensions following seem unusual for a porch. 
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Not Entd. at a meeting of the Trustees of Willtown Congregation De- 
cember 12th, 1765 was present James Stobo, Ezekiel Branford, Archibald 
Hamilton, John Mitchell, Abraham Hayne, and Edward Splatt. 
Agreeable to the Minutes of our Last Meeting Nov. 28th 1765 we did 
nominate Mr C. Odingsell & Mr John Peter to be Trustees in the room 
of Capt. Richd Ash, & Mr Joseph Ash, Mr. C. Odingsell declines But 
Mr John Peter ** agrees to take upon him ye Trust.*® 


Entd. Agreed by the Trustees prest [December 12th 1765] *° to build a 
Meeting house on the Wiltown Parsonage Lands forty feet square with 
hipt roof fifteen feet story with three Dores Sixteen windows arched 
with framed pannel Dore & Window Shutters and that the trustees will 
promote a Subscription to Enable them to carry on the Building. 
Entd. Agreed that Messrs Hamilton & Splat do agree with some person 
to prepare the Timber for the said house agreeable to the above plan 
Entd. Agreed that Messrs Branford and Hayne meet with some person 
to undertake Building The above House—The Trustees had under 
consideration a Letter from the Revd Mr McClod also a letter from 
the Revd Mr Allison and a third from the Revd Mr Simpson Informing 
them that certain sums of Money was due to Each of them for Supplys 
and Preaching at times to the Said Congregation Agreed that Messrs 
Archibald Hamilton & Mr John Mitchell Present Treasurers do Settle 
Each of their Demands and Pay off the Same and produce a State[ment] 
thereof to the Trustees at their Next Meeting 

James Stobo one of the Trustees this Day Resign’d his trust and 
Desird the Trustees to Proceed to Nominate and Appoint another in 
his room to Succeed him in the Trust and we do Accept of his resigna- 
tion. 
Agreed that Messrs [blank] be apply’d too to Succeed in the Room of 
James Stobo and Mr Charles Odingsells who on a former Nomination 
Declind Serving as a Trustee. 


This Twelfth day of December 1765 being Appointed for A Meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the Several Funds of Willtown Congregation the 
Number of Trustees being Diminished by the deaths of Capt. Rich’d 
Ash and Mr. Joseph Ash it becomes Necessary without delay to Supply 
the Deficiency by Appointing of Others, and Whereas the Trust Deed 


47 Son of William Peter and Tabitha Bower. 


48 The above four entries have lines drawn through. Italics denote marginal 
notes. ; 


49 The date appears on a less complete copy of this entry. 
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Reference being Hereunto had it will Appear that the Number Five | Francis 
makes A Quorum To Transact Business we whose Names are hereunder | Do. for 
Written being A Quoram the Present Surviving Trustees Considering | Susanna 
the Absolute Necessity of Proceeding to Appoint Other Fit Persons to | Joseph - 
Joyn them in the Management & Direction of the Said Funds hath this | Thomas 
day named Approven Constituted & Appointed Mr. John Peter in the | James (€ 
Room of Capt. Rich’d Ash and Mr [blank] in the Room of Mr. Joseph | Joseph ] 
Ash being & living within the Limits of Said Congregation to Associate John La 
with us as Above & that they & each of them from henceforth stand | Thos F‘ 
Cloathed with the same Powers & Authority as we the said Subscribers | Gedion 
are or ought to have in Testimony thereof we have hereunto set our | Moses I 


hands this day & year above written Abrahar 
James Stobo, Ezekiel Branford, Abraham Hayne, Arch’d Hamilton, } Archd I 
John Mitchell, Ed’d Splatt. Morton 


Whereas I have been Nominated by the Trustees of Wiltown Con- Joseph 
gregation to associate with them as a Trustee, I do by this acknowledge Richd C 
my Assenting there too & taking on me the Trust Jointly with them, Andw } 


Witness my Hand this 12th December 1765. Edwd | 
Joun Peter | James S 
Carried Forward Andw } 

Joseph 


At A Meeting of the Trustees of Willtown Congregation on January Christ. 
9th 1765 [1766] was Present Ezekiel Branford, Abraham Hayne, John [Endors 
Mitchell, Edward Splatt, John Peter, and Archibald Hamilton. Agreed 51 Ju 
that Mr. Abraham Hayne, Mr. John Mitchell & Archibald Hamilton be | Provincia 
Appointed as A Committee to Agree with Mr. Gideon Dupont Senr.” | married ; 





to Undertake the Sawing Work & Building the Meeting House Agreeable | Wil ir 
to the Minutes of our last Meeting & that they do Inspect the Work of | et 
the same. | ein 
Ezekiel Branford, Abrm Hayne, John Mitchell, Archd Hamilton, | 53 M 
Edwd Splatt, John Peter. | and Mar 
Morton, | 
| of Willia 
Memdm of the Names of those that Subscribed to the Building a new | exiled to 
Meeting House & their Sums | of St. Pa 
John Mitchell ...... » MB. Mary Soey..... ore. ac: 105 | rie Non 
Edward Splatt .......... 90 ‘Hanne Golett 22. eocni ee 5 | 54M 
James Donnom ............ 50 John Barkly [Berkley] ..... 980) sg, 
| of F | 
50 1712-1789. Son of Abraham DuPont and Anne Faucheraud, married Anne | pig 
Goodbe. In 1746, he was Warden of the Parish of St. James, Goose Creek; in 1775 56 ( 
he represented St. Peter’s Parish in the Provincial Congress of S. C. 57S, 
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Francis Yonge ............ eR ee Bee: 10 
Do. for M Sacheverell ...... 20 Ruth Pagg [Page] ......... 1 
Susanna Bee .............. ee sores 2 
Ree Wa ee 2K 20 Edw Wilkinson ........... 20 
See Gee eta et BP (ie os Goeth alta 5 
James Graves ............. 10 Jacob Donnom ............ 5 
Joseph Edings ............. 100 Mary Munholland ......... 5 
NE nro SP ee Ee os des. es 5 
Thos Ferguson ®? .......... 25 Richd Williamson ......... 50 
Gedion Dupont, Jun ....... 10 Chas Odingsell ............ 100 
Moses Darquior ........... 10 Sarah Livingston .......... 25 
Abraham Hayne .......... Bee Be eer ek Jal) oy 60 
Archd Hamilton ........... 100 Jes Pondatvis .........6:. 20 
Morton Wilkinson ....... Se eee oe waives as} 110 
Joseph Fabian ............ 80 Ezekiel Branford .......... 20 
Richd Cochn Ash .......... i 2. Pane 10 
Andw Maybank™ ......... 10 William Smillie Livington .. 10 
awa Bower ...........:. ZW Aseea Sou” ............. 5 
James Stobo Esq .......... 185 Christr Wilkinson .......... 20 
Andw McCullough ........ i -. ORR 5 
_ 9 eee 105 William Smith®* .......... 20 
(et, Peter ........... [torn] 


[Endorsed] Subscriptions to the Building of the Church. 


51 Judge Bee, son of John Bee, Jr. He was member of the Council of Safety, 
Provincial Congress of S. C., and assistant judge in the Provisional Government. He 
married several times, last to Susanna (Bulline) Shubrick, widow of Richard. Bee’s 
will was proved June 18, 1812. 

52 Proprietor of Ferguson’s, formerly Parker’s, Ferry, on the South Edisto River. 
Member of the same councils, etc., as Thomas Bee. He is said to have married five 
times. 

53 Morton, Edward and Christopher Wilkinson were sons of Francis Wilkinson 
and Margaret Arden, grandsons of Christopher whose name appears above in 1728. 
Morton, born c. 1745, died Nov. 26, 1790, in Charleston, married Susanna, daughter 
of William Smith of St. Paul’s. He was Colonel, 7th Regiment, Picken’s Brigade; 
exiled to St. Augustine; served on Gov. Mathews’ Privy Council. He was a member 
of St. Paul’s, Church of England (MS records of St. Paul’s). Edward Wilkinson, d. 
1771, married Ann Ninian. Christopher Wilkinson, d. c. 1776, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Andrew Slann and Ann Waring. 

54 Married daughter of John Splatt, Sr. 

55Son of Christopher Peter and Ann Bulline. He married Ist, Ann, daughter 


| of Francis and Margaret (Arden) Wilkinson; 2nd, Sara, said to be daughter of Ma- 


dame de Normandie, a Huguenot. 
5¢ Of St. Paul’s, d. 1782. He married Ann (Bulline) Peter, widow of Christopher. 
57 Son of James Stobo, Sr. He married Elizabeth, daughter of James Skirving. 
After his death, his widow married Philip Smith, Esq. 
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Colleton County St. Pauls Parish (Entered in Church Book) Memoran 
dum of agreement made between Archd Hamilton of the one Part an{ 
the Trustees of Wiltown Congregation of the other Part Viz. that th 
Sd Archd Hamilton agrees to take the negroes Royall Spry Decd Legag 
on hire Viz. Jacob, London, Hannah & Nanny Workers & Boatswain ani 
the wench Hannah’s child to keep them Twelve Months to Commence 
from this day and Promise to pay the sd Trustees on the 8th day o 
February next which will be in the Year or Our Lord One Thousani 
seven hundred and Sixty Seven The Sum of One hundred and Thirty 
Pounds Curry for the use of Willtown Congregation and find the 
Negroes and their Increase Sufficient Victuals Cloaths and all othe 
Expenses that may Accrue within the sd Twelve Months— 

In Witness whereof the sd Parties have set their hands this Eight 
day of February 1766 


February 8th 1766 


Entd. Agreed by the Trustees Present that Mr James Fabian shall 
Plant Part of the Parsonage Old field Including a Small Piece of Rice 
Land to be cleared But not to Cut any Valuable Timber on Said Land 


& to Pay the Trustees Twenty Shillings Curry pr Acre for every Acre he| 


Plants for The term of one year Commencing from the above date. 

Entd. Agreed by the Said Trustees Present that Mr John Pete 
shall have the Use of the Remaining Part of the Parsonage Old Field 
for the Use of Keeping a Reservoir of Water thereon In Consideration 
of which he Promises to Pay to the Said Trustees Ten Pounds Curry 
for the Term of one year. 


Agreed this 138th of March 1766 by the undermentioned Subscriber 
Trustees that Messrs Archd Hamilton & John Mitchell do Borow the 
sum of Four Hundred & Sixty Pounds curry from Mr Joseph Fabian, 
and the said Hamilton and Mitchell give their notes for the above sum 
which we agree and promise to Join the sd Hamilton & Mitchell to 
see the said Note discharged. 

Ezekiel Branford, Abrm Hayne, Edwd Splatt, John Peter, James 
Fabian ** 


At a Meeting of the Trustees April 30th 1766 it was Agreed that Archi- 
bald Hamilton Should agree with some Person to Bring up & Land at 
Doctr Reids Landing a Sufficient Quantity of Oister Shells to Plaister 
the Parsonage House & that Mr Henry Henry Talbird be Applied to to 


58 James and Joseph Fabian were brothers, sons of John and Mary Fabian. 
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finish his Work on said House as pr Articles of Agreement with Trustees 
of Willtown Congregation. Ezekiel Branford one of the Trustees this 
day Resigned his trust and desired the Trustees to Proceed to nominate 
and appoint another in his room to succeed him in the Trust—16th May 
1766. 


At a Meeting of the following Trustees Viz Abraham Hayne, John Mit- 
chell, Edward Splatt, James Fabian & John Peter being a Majority 
Agreed this Twenty seven Day of March 1767 that John Peter be and 
he is appointed a Treasurer for the Ensuing year to Associate with John 
Mitchell formerly appointed Treasurer. N.B. The above John Peter 
declines serving as a Treasurer. 


April 27, 1767 Agreed by the present Trustees Viz. Abraham Hayne, 
John Peter, Edward Splatt, James Fabian & John Mitchell to send Ten 
pounds Sterling with a Call to New Jerseys for to pay the Passage of 
a Minister from thence to this Province. Witness our hands: Abrm 
Hayne, John Peter, Edward Splatt, James Fabian, J. Mitchell 


Att a Meeting this 31 July 1767 According to Appointment Mr Edwd 
Splatt & John Peter, Mr Edwd Bower Mr Wm Hutson & George Bell, 
as was agreed by a Majority of Trustees of the Will Town Congregation 
that we Should Inspect into the work done to the Meeting house now 
aBuilding By Mr Gideon Dupont Senr & to Point out such work done 
as the Above Nam’d Gentlemen Mr Edwd Bower Wm Hutson & Geo 
Bell, shall Object against that is not done in a Workman Like Manner 
According to Articles of Agreement made by the Trustees of Will Town 
Congregation & Mr Gideon Dupont Senr. 
(Viz) 

The whole of the Pews wants new Capping new framing at Bottom 
floar[?] Boards, The new Seats of the Pews are too narrow & a great 
many are Not Nailed all the Supports of the Seats are Pieced. The 
whole of the Pews are not put up by Line or Plum, The whole heads 
of the Windows & doors wants New lining & Architrives. The Boarding 
& Roofing Outside & windows are very well, The doors not done Accord- 
ing to Agreement as they are not all done of Cypress. The floor is very 
well Likewise all the framing But Two Rods that Slings the Binders 
which ought to be Bolted in the upper Binders as well as the Lower. 
The Pulpitt is very well But the door badly fitted Eight Pew doors 
obstructs the way of the Communion Ile. But part of the Nails heads 
are not Braded Severall of the Pews want Stiles[?] & rales as some 
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is taken away & some Splitt, the whole of the Windows & Doors inside 
wants Architrives Best Part of the Pew doors Drags & cant be Opened 
conveniently. 

Agreed by Edwd Bower & Wm Hutson that what is wanting to Compleat 
the Meeting House Sett aside the Sashes, is worth the Sum of Six hun- 
dred & fifty Pounds finding everything. 


William hudson, Edward Bower, George Bell. 
[Endorsed] Minutes of a Meeting of the Trustees—July 31, 1767. 
Containing information as to the time the Church was rebuilt. 


(To be continued) 
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THE FIREPROOF BUILDING: A PROJECT IN PRESERVATION * 
By ALBERT Simons tf 


Back in 1958 a question of preservation of national scope aroused 
heated controversy in the public press and in the halls of Congress. The 
issue arose over a project to extend the east front of the central and 
oldest part of the Capitol building in Washington 32% feet further into 
the east court. The cost was estimated at ten million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This undertaking would wipe out all that was then left of 
the work of Thornton, Latrobe and Bulfinch, gifted architects who had 
well served the Founding Fathers in the early days of the Republic. The 
American Institute of Architects, The Society of Architectural Historians, 
“The Committee to Preserve the National Capitol,” and other related 
organizations memorialized the Congress to delay action until the matter 
could be more thoroughly studied. 

Today this new facade, executed in marble, is well advanced towards 
completion. One of the justifications put forward for the demolition of 
the old front was that the sandstone brought from the nearby Aquia 
Creek quarries in the 1790's for the construction of the Capitol was now 
crumbling and disintegrating in places. This, though true, was not a 
problem that modern building technology had not already learned to 
solve. 


As a minor but significant epilogue of the destruction of the work 
of Benjamin Henry Latrobe in Washington, the preservation of the work 
in Charleston of his pupil Robert Mills stands in contrast. 

The Charleston County Council, acting as the custodians for the 
people of the county, realized that the “Old Fire Proof Building,” though 
shabby and in disrepair, was still a useful building as well as an historic 
monument of national importance. They therefore rejected the idea of 
simply giving it another coat of paint of limited duration and inadequate 
protection. Instead, at their request comprehensive specifications were 
prepared? covering the restoration and waterproofing of the exterior of 


* See Helen G. McCormack, “The Fireproof Building: New Home of the South 
Carolina Historical Society,” this Magazine, XLIV (1943), 205-211. 


t Associate National Academy of Design, Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


1 Contributed by Simons, Lapham and Mitchell, Charleston, S. C. 


[51] 
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the building in all parts, the repair of the roof, and the waterproofing of 
the inner faces of the parapets. Bids were received from three expe- 
rienced and reliable waterproofing companies, and a contract awarded 
to the lowest bidder.? 

Work was then started and carried forward under careful super. 
vision. First, the residue of many coats of old oil paint was sandblasted 
from the exterior surfaces until the basic materials were completely dis- 
closed. It was then known what had previously been only surmised: that 
the basement story was faced with blocks of brown sandstone and that 
the same material had been used for the caps of columns as well as the 
entire entableture above the columns and the cornice around the rest 
of the building. The columns and exterior wall surfaces of the second 
and third stories as well as the parapets and pediments were of brick 
faced with stucco. A third material, a harder stone of a light pinkish-gray 
color, appeared at the quoins of the basement story and at the mullions 
of the triple windows in the center of the east and west sides. 

The exterior steps, a later replacement, are of granite and except 
for some cleaning required only to have the mortar joints refilled. The 
brown sandstone had been cut, perhaps at the quarry, so that the strati- 
fications of the stone were set vertically instead of horizontally and with 
the penetration of moisture had spalled off in thin layers. The surfaces 
of all this brown stone had to be gone over inch by inch and all loose 
and crumbling parts removed, then the surfaces built up in four suc- 





cessive operations, finally reproducing the color and texture of the origi- | 


nal stone. 

The pinkish stone, though harder, seemed to be more brittle and 
had disintegrated to a greater depth, requiring the inlay of new pieces 
of limestone colored to match after being set in place. 

It is doubtful whether the roof drainage of this building ever con- 
sisted of anything more than scuppers through the parapets emptying on 
top of the cornice and thence dripping to the ground. In later times 
ingenious roofers had attempted to correct this deficiency by setting 


down spouts in the two recessed corners of both the east and west sides | 


and connecting the scuppers to the down spouts by curved sheet metal 


leaders that leapt around the cornice with all the sinuous vivacity of | 


over sized measuring worms. These architectural solecisms were cor- 
rected by drilling holes through the cornice above the four down spouts 
and making direct connections to them from the scuppers. 


2 Palmetto Waterproofing and Sealing Co., Rowesville, S. C. 
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To make sure that the contours of mouldings and other details were 
accurately preserved where replacement was necessary, frequent refer- 
ence was made to the reprints of the measured drawings of this building 
in the archives of the Charleston Library Society. The drawings were 
made by Charleston architects during the Depression some years ago 
under the auspices of the Historic American Building Survey. 


In the responsible custodianship of historic buildings these guiding 
principles are now generally accepted: “Better preserve than repair, 
better repair than restore, better restore than construct.” * County Coun- 
cil and County Manager are to be commended for successfully carrying 
out a project of careful preservation and thorough repair. 


3 Attributed to the late Fiske Kimball. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE SCHIRMER DIARY, 1861 
(Continued from October) 


January 1. Fire 1 O’C PM proved to be the residence of G. W. Wil- 
liams in George St. It originated in the Garret, and the roof all burnt of 
and the splendid furniture very much ruined. 

9. Star of the West this Steamer with a reinforcement for Fort Sum- 
ter appeared off our Bar early this morning. Our troops were ready for 
her and commenced a fire from Morris Isld and Fort Moultrie. After 
several shots she turned around and retreated, it is said two Balls struck 
her one of which went thro’ her we have since heard she has returned 
to New York. 

Accident a Mr. Weeks an Edgefield Volunteer fell out of a window 
at the Arsenal and carried to the Hospital and died from the Injury 
and another Mr. Gray from the same was accidentally shot in the Thigh. 


News Our political excitement continues unabated, great prepara- 
tions are making round about Fort Sumter having every appearance 
that ere long we must have a battle, it is estimated that now nearly 3000 
“fen are now on duty around the city. On the [?] a large Flag Staff and 
a Colors hoisted in front of the Courier Office—Vessels have been sunk 
on our Bar.... 

February 25. Floating Battery this affair built by Marsh was launched 
this morning at 8 O’Clock—went off handsomely. 

March 4. President Lincoln inaugural address reached us this After- 
noon. As was expected quite an excitement, its tone and temper by no 
means as pacific as it was Supposed it would have been. 

March 10 . . . We went to Circular Church being 50th Anniversary 
of the Bible Society, Address was delivered by Mr. Ralph Middleton and 
Revd. Mr. [Henry J.] Van Dyck of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

19. Snow this morning . . . at daylight was a beautiful scene, every- 
thing covered thick... . 

March 30. Excursion Today all the delegates of the convention 
now in session were invited by Genl. Beauregard to visit all the various 
Fortifications in the Harbor, and returned in the Evening very much 
pleased with the improvements. 

Remarks .. . Gen] Beauregard has taken full command, Fort Sumter 
is still in status quo. . . . Nearly all the Houses on Sullivan’s Island has 
been taken possession of by the Soldiers, Martial Law now there, and 
no one can go the Island without a permit from Genl Dunovant. The 
Floating Battery has been finished and carried to some point of the 
coast of which we have not heard. . . . 


[ 54] 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 1826 


Compiled by Inez H. Grirrin 
(Continued from October) 


Obit. Died on Monday morning last, in the 18th year of her age, 
Miss Mary Julia Chisolm. . . . An affectionate mother and sister, numer- 


out relations and friends left to mourn her early departure. (Wednesday, 
May 31.) 


Died at the Plantation of Mr. Alexander Broughton, St. John’s 
Berkley, on the 14th of May, William Daingerfield, in the 68th year 
of his age. For the last 15 years Mr. Daingerfield has had the manage- 
ment of the planting interest upon and in the neighborhood of the 
place where he died. He was a native of Fredericksburg, Va. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, he joined the army, was in Battles 
of White Plains, Germantown, Monmouth, Stoney Point, Camden, Cow- 
pens, Guilford, Eutaw Springs and Yorktown. When the country be- 
came involved in a second war, he was at the head of a troop of horses 
in the 8th regt. of Cavalry. He accompanied the drafted militia in 1813 
in defense of our Seaboard. Was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel of 
same regiment which he held until old age compelled him to relinquish 
it... . (Friday, June 2.) 


The friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Anne Cavidally are invited 
to attend her funeral, This Morning, at 9 o'clock from her late residence 
No. 13 Queen street. (Saturday, June 3.) 


The friends and acquaintances of Miss Ann Stanyarne sen. are re- 
quested to attend her funeral, This morning, at 10 o’clock from her late 
residence Smith’s Lane. (Monday, June 12) 


Departed this life on the 9th inst. in the 65th year of his age, Mr. 
George Elfe, Sen. of St. Thomas’ Parish. (Tuesday, June 13) 


Died at his residence in Trenton, N. J. 30th ult. of apoplexy, Gen. 
John Beatty in the 78th year of his age. With rank of Lt. Colonel in 
Revolution he bravely contended with his country’s enemies until cap- 
turned . .. When exchanged, he still, as Commissary of Prisoners, served 
his country until peace and freedom were secured. In 1783 and 1784 
elected to Congress under the old Confederation. In the Archives of that 
body, his acts are recorded and do him honor. In 1787 was an active 


[ 55 ] 
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member of the State Convention that ratified the Federal Constitution. 
In 1789 was Speaker of House Assembly and delivered to Gen. Wash- 
ington on behalf of the Legislature of that State, an address congratu- 
lating him on his election to the Presidency. He was elected a Repre- 
sentative to Congress, then Secretary of State for ten years. . . . (Wed- 
nesday, June 14) 


Married at Camden, S. C. on the 7th inst by the Rev. Mr. Hoskins, 
Dr. Joseph Lee to Miss Catherine E. Clark, all of that place. (Thursday, 
June 15) 


Died at Washington City on the 7th inst. Dr. Robert S. Kearney of | 


the U. S. Navy. (Thursday, June 15) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Dr. George Logan and of Mrs. 
Margaret W. Logan, are invited to attend the funeral of the latter from 
her “late residence cor. Meeting and Hasell Sts., This Morning, at 9 
o'clock. (Saturday June 17) 


Died at Columbia, on the 12th inst in the 27th year of his age, Mr. 
Neil L. M’Farland, of the firm of Latta and M’Farland, Merchants. He 
was a native of Richmond County, N. C. but resided in Columbia for 
8 years. (Tuesday, June 20) 


Died at Augusta on the 12th inst, in the 35th year of her age, Mrs. 
Lucy Livingston M’Bryde, wife of John M’Bryde, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, S. C. (Thursday, June 22) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. James B. Kennedy and the 
Members of the Circular Church are invited to attend his funeral, This 
Afternoon, at 4 o'clock from his late residence No. 28 Horlbeck’s Alley. 
(Saturday, June 24) 


Married on the Eve of the 22d inst by the Rev. Mr. Gadsden, Mr. 
James Bancroft, to Miss Matilda R., daughter of C. Jeannerett, Esq. 
(Monday, June 26) 


Married at Columbia on the 25th ult by the Rev. Mr. Folker, Rev. 
Wm. S. Wilson, to Miss Eliza Blackburn, both of that place. (Saturday. 
July 1) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Moses Andrews, and 
Mrs. Andrews, and Capt. Robert S. Long, and the Members of the Re- 
publican and Federalist Artillery, are respectfully invited to attend the 
funeral of the former, from his late residence, No. 35 Hasell-street, This 
Afternoon, at 4 o'clock. (Saturday, July 1) 


Obit: Died on Monday morning, 26th June, at his residence in 
Beaufain street, Dr. William Henry Drayton, in the 40th year of his age, 
after a long and painful illness, which he bore with Christian fortitude. 
He is much regretted by his friends and acquaintances. (Monday, July 
3) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Garrett De Bow are respect- 
fully requested to attend his Funeral, This Afternoon, at 5 o'clock, from 
his late residence No. 12 Amen-street. (Friday, July 14) 


Obit: Departed this life on the 12th inst by hydrophobia, Master 
Henry Greneker, in the 10th year of his age. This unfortunate youth 
was bitten by a dog running at large on the evening of the 8th of May. 
(Saturday, July 15) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of Capt. and Mrs. James 
Kennedy are invited to attend the Funeral of the former from his late 
residence No. 27 Mazyck street, at 9 o'clock, This Morning. The Revolu- 
tionery and Cincinnati Societies invited. (Monday, July 17) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Alexander Gibson and Mrs. 
Gibson, are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, This Morning, 
at 9 o'clock, from No. 21 East Bay street. (Wednesday, July 19) 


Died at Edgefield Court House on the 11th inst. Mr. Stiles Curtes, 
aged 19 years, a native of Huntington, Conn. (Saturday, July 22) 


Died on the 14th inst. of consumption, at the Sand Hills, near 
Augusta, Georgia, Jacob Myers, a native and resident of Georgetown, 
§. C. (Saturday, July 22) 


Died at Georgetown on the evening of the 22d inst after a short and 
painful illness, Mr. Samuel D. Cuttino, Merchant, in the 22d year of 
his age. (Monday, July 24) 


(To be continued) 








NOTES AND REVIEWS * 


The Haskell Memoirs. By John Cheves Haskell. Edited by Gilbert 
E. Govan and James W. Livingood. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1960. Pp. xiv, 176. Appendix, index. $3.95.) 

These reminiscences of a distinguished colonel of Confederate ar- 
tillery were written, said their author, “hurriedly and without order,” 
and “solely from memory” thirty-eight years after Appomattox. One 
might expect that memoirs written under such circumstances would 
well illustrate the remark, familiar to students of military history, that 
Truth stands naked on the day of battle but then quickly wraps herself 
in the garments of selfjustification and myth. Actually The Haskell Me- 
moirs are something of an exception to the general rule. True, certain 
historians who used them in manuscript and the careful editors of the 
published volume have found some instances of faulty memory or con- 
fusion as to detail, but the surprising fact is that errors of this kind are 
so small in number. Of attempted selfjustification or selfglorification 
there is even less. The narrative bears the strong stamp of modesty, 
honesty and attempted objectivity. Indeed the writing was long delayed 
apparently for fear that injustice might be done in a narrative based only 
on what Haskell saw, admittedly only “one side of the shield.” 


After reluctantly deciding to write (and to leave the question of 
publication to the later decision of his family) Colonel Haskell recorded 
not only the highlights of his colorful military career but also his frank 
appraisal of the men and measures of 1861-1865. Without malice but 
with fearless forthrightness he blames as well as praises, sometimes even 
a personal idol such as Lee or Jackson or Longstreet. These intelligent, 
if not always correct, judgments of Confederate leaders will no doubt 
prove to be the feature of the book which serious students of Confede- 
rate military history will find most interesting and stimulating. But 
specialist and general reader alike will read with pleasure the rather 
charming personal narrative. It covers a period of service from Fort 
Sumter to Appomattox seriously interrupted only by the necessity of 
recuperation following the loss of an arm at Mechanicsville. Modesty 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., 
at least three months in advance of publication. 
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hides much of the brilliance and gallantry which his superior officers 
cite in their reports, but some of it inevitably appears. 

The editors have done an expert job. They have supplied an intro- 
duction, an appendix on the Haskell family featuring the seven brothers 
in Confederate service, notes on officers in greater detail than was per- 
haps necessary for the well-informed reader but which will prove a 
great help and comfort to all others. It is no adverse criticism to point 
out that editorial material requires about eighty of one hundred ninety 
pages. A few proofreading slips occur, notably in a note on Langdon 
Cheves (p. 123) which makes this eminent grandfather of Colonel Has- 
kell a native of Georgia. 


Wofford College C. E. CauTHEN 


Nathanael Greene: Strategist of the American Revolution. By Theo- 
dore Thayer. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1960. Pp. 500. Maps. 
Notes. Bibliography. Index. $6.95. ) 

The thesis of this book is succintly stated in its title, and the author 
marshalls a formidable array of evidence and contemporary opinion to 
prove that the self-educated Quaker blacksmith was the strategist who 
achieved the successful secession of the colonies from Great Britain. 
Despite the physical handicaps of asthma, a blemished eye, and a stiff 
knee which caused him to limp, the general emerges as a hero of no 
mean stature, and is even given credit for the success of Washington. 
Indeed, Washington is shown as a poor second to Greene. 

Greene’s campaigns in the Northern states are excellently treated, 
with details that indicate a close study of terrain as well as the great 
collections of contemporary documents. The historical figures in action 
come alive with their personal characteristics. The campaigns in the 
Carolinas and Georgia show less familiarity with persons and places, as 
indicated in “Shurbrick”, Monck’s “Corners”, “Biggins” and “States- 
borough” (Stateburg). The partisan leaders get less than their due. 

Greene did not win a single battle in the South but he kept his army 
in being. As a British officer commented, “He has been indefatigable in 
collecting troops and leading them to be defeated.” Greene himself 
wryly wrote, “There are few generals that has run oftener, or more 
lustily than I have done, But I have taken care not to run too far, and 
commonly have run as fast forward as backward . . . like a Crab, that 
could run either way.” It is therefore surprising to read the author’s 
opinion that Greene’s defeat at Guilford Courthouse in North Carolina 
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was the decisive battle that “led directly to the final collapse of British 
power in America.” 

Despite the merits of this scholarly book, students of the American 
Revolution in the South will find that it does not displace the two-vol- 
ume work of William Johnson, Sketches of the Life and Correspondence 
of Nathanael Greene, which was published in 1822 in Charleston. 


ANNE KinGc GREGORIE 


The American Revolution in Georgia, 1763-1789. By Kenneth Cole- 
man. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. 352. Notes, bibli- 
ography, index. $5.50) 

Historiographical inventories have long listed state histories of the 
American Revolution as standard items. Since the turn of the century, 
with affectionate pride and sustained interest, South Carolinians have 
been reading and re-reading Edward McCrady’s colorful two-volume 
account of the Revolution in this state. Other state histories of the Revo- 
lution include: Sikes on North Carolina; Eckenrode on Virginia; Crow] 
on Maryland; Lincoln on Pennsylvania; Lundin on New Jersey; Abbott 
on New York; Zeichner on Connecticut; Cushing on Massachusetts; and 
Upton on New Hampshire. Now Kenneth Coleman, professor of history 
at the University of Georgia, has told the story of the Revolution in his 
native state. 

The dominant characteristic of Coleman’s book is thoroughness. In 
eighteen packed chapters he has fully covered the political, constitu- 
tional, diplomatic, military, economic, and social history of Georgia be- 
tween 1763 and 1789. He has mastered voluminous primary and second- 
ary sources, and, if his study is slightly weighted on the side of political, 
constitutional, and military history, he is merely reflecting an identical 
slant in the available sources. 

Several recurrent themes echo and re-echo throughout Coleman’s 
chapters. First, youthful Georgia between 1763 and 1789 “had outgrown 
her idealistically impractical infancy and was enjoying a hardy adoles- 
cence” of remarkable physical growth. Second, “Georgians would not 
have rebelled had they been left to themselves” because the fundamental 
causes of the American Revolution had “little immediate effect” in Geor- 
gia, but Georgians were not left to themselves and did rebel because 
they had become Americans with “a sense of belonging that transcended 
their immediate problems and needs.” Third, Georgia often took her cues 
from South Carolina and played “follow-the-leader.” Fourth, the ex- 
posed position of Georgia as an outpost against Indians, Spaniards, and 
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Frenchmen made outside assistance imperative, delayed the rise of 
revolutionary fervor, and later curbed the growth of “state-rights” par- 
ticularism. Fifth, frontier conditions in Georgia fostered optimism and 
egalitarianism. Sixth, the American Revolution in Georgia shifted eco- 
nomic and political power from the coast to the back-country and 
speeded the rise of the common man and the expansion of democracy. 

Professional DAR’s will not be completely happy with Coleman’s 
work. He repeatedly stresses that the American Revolution was a civil 
war between Patriots and Loyalists. He exposes the ludicrous confusion 
that frequently frustrated the Patriot war effort. He reveals the petti- 
ness, jealousy, selfishness, callousness, cowardice, brutality, and bar- 
barism that often blackened the record of both sides. 

Coleman’s excellent book deserves high praise. His thoroughness tes- 
tifies to prodigious research. His organization is logical and clear. His 
style is plain and simple. His skill in fitting Georgia into the vast and 
complex jigsaw puzzle of the American Revolution is admirable. His 
characterization of leading figures on both sides (James Wright, Thomas 
Brown, James Habersham, Lachlan McIntosh, Elijah Clarke, George 
Walton, William Houstoun, Abraham Baldwin) is realistic. His elabora- 
tion of his main themes is convincing. 

American historians worship at the sacred shrine of Objectivity, but 
inevitably their delightfully human subjectivity saves them from self- 
inflicted dehumanization. Coleman valiantly strives to sacrifice himself 
to Objectivity, but British readers will easily identify him as an Ameri- 
can; South Carolina readers will readily recognize him as a Georgian; 
Savannah readers will quickly spot him as a “back-countryman;” skeptical 
conservatives will hastily classify him as a democratic, liberal “true be- 
liever”; professional historians will immediately detect the influence of 
Frederick Jackson Turner and probably know that this book originated 
as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Wisconsin. 

If the book has an outsanding fault (and it hasn’t), that fault is the 
excessive use of tedious detail. The author has collected an immense 
treasure of historical information about the American Revolution in 
Georgia, and he displays a miserly reluctance to waste a single fact. 
Life can be so daily, and even violent revolutions are cluttered with 
trivia, but the American Revolution was not fought within the dusty 
vaults of historical archives. Readers, of course, may either sink or skim. 


University of North Carolina Frank W. RYAN 
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The Confederate Congress. By Wilfred Buck Yearns. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 293. Index. $5.00.) 


Confederate Receipt Book: A Compilation of Over One Hundred 
Receipts Adopted to the Times. A reprint of the original edition (Rich- 
mond, 1863), with introduction by E. Merton Coulter. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. 38. $2.50. ) 


Early American Policy: Six Columbia Contributors. By Joseph Dorf- 
man and R. G. Tugwell. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 356. Index. $6.00. ) 


Tobacco and Americans. By Robert K. Heimann. (New York, To- 
ronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. Pp. 265. Index, 
illustrations. $7.50. ) 


Herbs, Hoecakes and Husbandry: The Daybook of a Planter of the 
Old South. Edited by Weymouth T. Jordan. (Tallahassee: Florida State 
University, 1960. Pp. 137. Index. $3.00. ) 


Dictionary of the American Indian. By John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. 462. $10.00. ) 


William R. Davie. By Blackwell P. Robinson. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 495. Index. $6.00.) 


Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. (Washington, D. C., 1960. Pp. 789.. Index. 
$6.00. ) 


The Allison Family, 1714-1941. Compiled by J. B. Allison. (Pri- 
vately printed by Sue Meek Allison, 10 King’s Mt. Street, York, S. C. 
Pp. 183. Illustrations, charts. ) 


Stoddard-Sudduth Papers. Compiled by Mary Sudduth Stoddard. 
({Greenville, S. C., Keys Printing Co., 1960] Pp. 281.) 


A History of South Carolina, 1865-1960. By Ernest McPherson 
Lander, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 260. Maps, tables, index. $5.00. ) 
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REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. Aulvie K. Bourgeous, 1938 W. Georgia Ave., Phoenix, Arizona, 
desires information on John Wingard (1812-1856) and wife, Mary 
Cleakley (1817-1873), both of Lexington Co., S. C. Issue: Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Washington, Silas Calhoun and Ann Wingard. Mary re- 
portedly daughter of John Cleakley (Klickley) and Catherine Wessinger; 
John said to be descended from Matthias Wingard. 


Mrs. Bourgeous also seeks information on parents of Samuel Satcher, 
born c. 1815, died before 1850 in Lexington Co., S. C. He married Caro- 
line Rall (Roll). Issue: Mary Annie, Henry A., Charlotte, Samuel T. 
Satcher. Was Samuel related to the Satchers of Edgefield Co.? 


Mrs. Walter L. Havens, 1400 Sycamore, North Little Rock, Arkansas, 
is interested in the earlier marriages of John Collins, $. C. immigrant 
(d. 1707), and of his wife Elizabeth. John left sons: Jonah, John, Alex- 
ander; daughters, Elizabeth and Jane. Elizabeth’s issue included Wm. 
Parrott, (Capt.) Arthur Hall, and other Hall children. Who was Jonah’s 


mother? How were Collins, Parris, McGregor, and Huggins connected 
by 1715? 


The Library of the Supreme Council, 33°, Washington 9, D. C., 
desires biographical information on Benjamin Rush Campbell (1817-, 
1874), eighth child of Dr. Robert Campbell and grandson of Capt. Angus 
Campbell and Elizabeth Reid Golding. An attorney at Laurens, later 
in Charleston, he was an active Mason in whose honor the Campbell 
Chapter, Amity No. 121, Florence, S. C., was named. The Library also 
wishes to locate his portrait. 


Beulah Glover, 517 Hampton, Walterboro, S. C., wants informa- 
tion on the biography and family background of Ezra L. Miller, under 
whose direction “The Best Friend” was built in 1830. Prior to that time 
he lived in Walterboro and had large business interests—a store, mills, 


| tannery, etc. 


James Dunwoody, Tracy City, Tenn., seeks genealogical data on 
the Dunwody (Dunwoody, Dunwiddie) family and allied lines. 


Mrs. Claude Garrett, Greenville, New Mexico, wishes information 
on John T. Cohen Attaway (born S. C., 1803), who married Mary Moss 
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Avery (born Va., 1796), daughter of Henry Avery and Nancy... . Will 
exchange on Brady family, Ala.; Word family, Ga.; Slaton family, Fla. 
and Ala. 


Carl C. Hooks, 1204 Cleveland Ave., Savannah, Ga., would like 
information on the following: from S. C., Drury Radford (born c. 1785), 
Allen White (born c. 1800), Samuel Chalker (died Malboro Co., 1801); 
from N. C., Spencer Meeks (born c. 1809), Amos Riner (born c. 1800), 
Debso—Timmons (born c. 1780); also, Isaac Poole (born c. 1794). 


The Rev. Robert E. H. Peeples, St. Mary’s, Georgia, requests infor- 
mation on 1. the Indian fighter and friend of Gen. Oglethrope, Capt. 
James McPherson (1688-1771), who married Rachel Miles; 2. Thomas 
Cater, who married Susannah Baker (1731-1752), leaving a son Thomas 
Cater, who married in 1775 Rachel Miles (see this Magazine, XXXIV, 
62-66); 3. the First Landgrave Edmund Bellinger. 


Tue ScortisH GENEALOGY SOCIETY 


The Scottish Genealogy Society is compiling a dictionary of all Scots 
who emigrated prior to 1855. Information, with references, is desired on 
the parentage of the emigrant, his destination, date and ship, place of 
origin, dates of birth and death, occupation, date of marriage, name and 
parentage of wife, children. Anyone willing to provide such information 
is asked to transmit it to the editor: Donald McDonald, Esq., 7 Rose- 
bank Road, Einburgh, 5. 


THE Frreproor BUILDING 


We call the particular attention of our members to the article in this 
issue by Mr. Albert Simons on the recent restoration of the exterior of 
the Fireproof Building. 


The Society, which is custodian of the interior of its quarters, will 
receive with appreciation any contribution toward the painting, im- 
proved lighting, and other renovation of its rooms. 











